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We have just published Professor 
Henry C. Morrison’s contribution to- $ 
wards the solution of a basic problem 
of education— 
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HAT he has written is of substantial practical 
value for executives, legislators, boards of educa. 
tion, school officers, and teachers—the fruit of 
years of experience, of long contemplation, and of solid 
scientific work. 
Beginning with an exposition of the school as the critical 
factor in the well-being and progress of an economic society, 
Mr. Morrison discusses in logical progression 


the almost unlimited potentialities of the present economic structure 
the ultimate source of the actual school money—the earnings of the 


people 


the kind of school that has a legitimate claim upon these publi 
funds-—its relation to the civil state 


the mechanism by which the revenue is gathered—taxes 


the principles of taxation—kinds of taxes from which the school 


money is drawn 


the financial inequalities between school districts—the impossibility 
of financing a state purpose, the school, through units which differ 


widely in financial ability 


the state as the appropriate fiscal and administrative unit in the sup 
port and conduct of the public school—the trend towards the larger 


school district 


$2.50, postpaid $2.60 
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EDUCATION IN THE SPIRIT OF LIFE 


ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT GIVEN AT ATLANTIC CITY ON 
FEBRUARY 24 


By FRANK CODY 
SUPERINTENDENT OF SCHOOLS, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


CATION in the spirit of life is educa- 
that is the embodiment of our present 
ization, education that gives to youth 
those experiences of the race that have 
t meaning and use in the world to- 
y. The religious philosophy of the an- 
ient Hebrew, the art and culture of classic 
Athens, the body of law of the old Roman 
e are all of value to us only in so far as 
they are transferable to our modern age. 
The Roman tribune in and of himself has 
) particular interest for us, but as the 
predecessor of the representative of the 
in modern democratic government 

e makes a definite contribution. 
Mathematics, a finely sharpened tool, 
forged with long effort from primitive num- 


} 


ber systems for the intricate calculations 
of astronomy and the other sciences, has 
value save as a tool. Abstract gen- 
eralizations are for the scientist in his lab- 
tory. Arithmetic of the every-day busi- 
ness world, and not the binomial theorem, 
is necessary for the average citizen. 
The long story of history is for us an 
‘count of the evolution of civilization up 


to the present time. Wars and the ex- 
ploits of famous generals fade in impor- 
tance before the great contributions of 
statesmen, of men of letters and of scien- 
tists whose achievements have shaped our 
present social order. Caesar’s conquest of 
Gaul no longer concerns any one except 
second-year Latin students, but his organi- 
zation of provincial governments central- 
ized in still of vital 
Aristotle, more than Alexander; Newton, 
more than Napoleon, should be glorified. 
History should be not a mere accumulation 
of facts about the past, but a means for 
cultivating breadth of view, tolerance and 
wisdom. Arid and useless chronicles must 
give way to a vitalized history that seeks 
to replace archaic ideals, fears and super- 
stitions by truths that conform to the ac- 
tual situations of to-day. 
are to-day because of the past. 
guages, laws, customs, religions all prove 
this. We can not escape the 
hold of the past. To understand it is to 
understand ourselves. 
to become more historically minded, to seek 


Rome is interest. 


We are what we 
Our lan- 


inevitable 


It behooves us, then, 
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to interpret the lessons of the race, social, 
moral and intellectual, for the betterment 
of the world to-day. 

the spirit of life 
recognize and use the great motive forces 
that 
It is continually 
must discard the outgrown categories of 
thought of a bygone age, and acquire a sci- 
entific attitude in order to understand and 


Edueation in must 


control living. Life is progressive. 


advancing. Education 


earry forward the amazing discoveries of 


Scientific achievement has upset 
Education must be 


our age. 
the old social order. 
open-minded, flexible and ready to cope 
situations, mental, social and 
physical. We can not sit in our classrooms 
and prate on mid-Victorian virtues to 
sophisticated young people who smile at 
old fogies. We must make their sophisti- 
cation scientific and intelligent, and a new 
result that is sure and 
obnoxious Mrs. 


with new 


social order will 
firm, based not on an 
Grundy, but on reason. 
This does not mean that we will discard 
all our time-worn conventions. In spite of 
the intoxicating newness of our rapidly 
changing order, we must hold steadfastly 
to those great spiritual truths in terms of 
modern life and adjust the machinery of 
our educational organization to the new 
situation. Education may be the same at 
heart, but she must not wear hoop skirts 
in the days of bobbed hair. 
Life is practical. Education 
usable. We are no longer training for a 
leisure class. The laws of our land com- 
pel the young people to remain in school 
long beyond childhood. We must give 
them skill in some line of remunerative 
work. We must turn out a product that is 
not only good, but good for something. 
Every path through our schools should lead 
to some definite goal, whether it comes at 
the end of a professional course in the 
university, or a part-time continuation 
school. We must know the professional 
industrial world for which we 


must be 


and are 


(Vor. XXXT. 
training the workers of to-morrow 
no longer enough for a teacher to ha, 
theoretical knowledge of his subject 
must know how to use it in 
field of endeavor. 
should be a part of the equipment of ey 


a pract 
Vocational knowledge 
teacher, and vocational experts sh 

continually active in bringing the resy)}: 
of investigations of industrial conditions 
into school. We might 
Ordinance of 1787 to read: 
morality, good government and the abilit, 
to fill a useful place in the world being 
necessary to the happiness of 


our amend 


** Religior 


Mankind 
schools and the means of education sha 
forever be encouraged.’’ 

Life Education must } 
vital, alive, active. 
with the social and industrial problems o! 
the age. Since the war, our American lif 
has become intensely restless. We are a! 
caught in a veritable whirlpool of chang: 
and discovery. Our educational 
tions can not resist the tide. Educatioy 
can no longer be conservative and aca 
demic. It can not sit back and be content 
to observe and reflect. 
search and investigations of all sorts shou 
terminate in a definite course of action for 
the betterment of society. The progressiv 
scientific attitude should carry on into a 
complishment. It is useless to send out 
questionnaires only to file away the results 
They must be used to direct instructior 
along the main tendencies of our tim 
Let ‘‘Skill is wisdom in action”’ 
slogan of our dynamic education. 

Life is recreative. We must train for 
leisure. Here again the changes in our 
physical environment have upset the old 
order. Machinery has given the workmen 
more leisure and hence more temptations 
Increased leisure brings with it a possi 
bility of social disintegration. Education 
needs a constructive program in true recre- 
ation—both in a spiritual and physical 
A comprehensive health education 


is dynamic. 
It is deeply concerned 


institu 


It must act. R: 


sense. 
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» the joy of physical exercise and 
athletics should form a large part 
ry child’s training. Games of phys- 


ey 


prowess, the sheer joy of exercise, ‘‘the 


| silver shock of the plunge in the pool’s 
ing water,’’ have had recognized educa- 
nal value since the days of Plato. 

True education is based not on a prag- 
itie philosophy alone, but it must widen 
. scope and deepen the meaning of our 
esthetic experience as well. Education for 
sure will stress a training for the ap- 
reciation of all that is fine in music, art 
and literature. Musie is coming rapidly to 
front in our schools to-day. 
ids. orchestras and choruses are bring- 
ing joy and beauty into what has been too 
often a drab, dreary day. Literature that 
is fine and uplifting and at the same time 
interesting and understandable should be 
not scanned and 


School 


enjoyment, 
Art in every form, industrial, 


read for 
analyzed. 
domestic, commercial, interior decorating, 
painting or sculpture, or any art that 

whes appreciation of beauty should be 
welcome in our schools. 

Life Education is 

, austere duty, but a journey down a 
friendly Such education has no 
traffic with race prejudices or dogmatic 
It strives always to 


is friendly. not a 


road. 


differences in creed. 
maintain a proper balance between indi- 
freedom and the welfare of the 
The teacher is not a severe task- 
master in a dreary round of discipline, but 
a kind, companionable leader in a con- 

genial and inspiring place. 
Life is cooperative. Education has a 
. twofold duty to the community. It must 
» old reflect the will of the people, and at the 
— same time strive to raise the standards of 
life of the community. Our schools are 
what the people want them to be. If they 
are good, it is because we have had the 
trust and loyal support of the public. It 
earnest wish of every parent’s heart 
) give his child the best opportunity that 


vidual 
group. 


life affords. The public school stands for 
that opportunity. 


institution in our land. It 


It is the most American 


has grown up 
in our soil, the very essence of American 
ideals of democracy and equal opportunity 
for all. Schools have demanded the largest 
portion of our taxes and the people have 
gladly given it. It rests with us to be sure 
that ‘‘for value 
pay.’’ 
the community. 
Their doors should always be open to the 


received we promise to 
Our schools can not be aloof from 
They must be a part of it. 
people who own them. Teachers and par- 
ents must strive together for the betterment 
of our children. 

Society has always put definite rewards 
upon certain lines of achievement, and the 
young people have striven for the best of 
these rewards. In our early colonial his- 
tory, the ministry claimed the highest ap- 
proval of the social order, and most edu- 
cated young men aspired to that calling. 
Another period stressed the value of legal 
training, and the law schools were the most 
active fields of competition. To-day engi- 
neering and business are claiming the at- 
tention of our youth because the social 
order so ordains. Should our people sud- 
denly revere music and art above every- 
thing else, we would turn out great mu- 
sicians and artists. Our schools are but 
the reflection of the ideal and desires of 
the community. 

The bringing together of all the peoples 
of the earth so that the daily news circles 
the globe will undoubtedly bring about 
unprecedented cooperation. This is already 
evident in the present movement for world 
peace. The very existence of this organiza- 
tion, the Department of Superintendence, 
indicates a desire on the part of the various 
states for cooperation in education. Co- 
operation on a large scale is characteristic 
of modern enterprises. 
ence have learned to appreciate the ad- 
vantages which come from united effort. 
There is evidence on every hand that Amer- 


Business and sci- 
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ican schools are increasingly seeking op- 


portunities to exchange experiences and to 


gain from contacts with one another. 

For more than the federal 
government has actively supported and in- 
fluenced education through grants of land, 
through special appropriations, through the 
conduct of certain training institutions and 
through the organization of divisions within 
the federal departments, notably the Office 
of Education and the Children’s Bureau. 
These manifold educational activities of the 
government have been inaugurated from 
time to time by enthusiastic supporters who 
apparently held the most diverse views with 
regard to the fundamental relation of the 
federal government to states and local com- 
munities. Every conceivable type of grant 
and of organization can be found in opera- 
tion at the present time, some with control, 
others without, some having the purpose of 
stimulating, some the purpose of equalizing, 
some for special groups of citizens, some for 
the whole nation. 

President Hoover, finding this conflict- 
ing and confused practice, has called into 
counsel, through Secretary Wilbur, fifty 
representative leaders in education and has 
asked them to chart for the government a 
consistent course of action. The President 
has also organized advisory committees to 
develop plans for promoting child health 
and welfare and to find methods of reduc- 
ing illiteracy. The policy of the President 
in thus providing for a fundamental study 
of education policies commands the interest 
Never before in our na- 


a century 


of our profession. 
tional history has such an opportunity been 
presented to educators to exhibit broad 
statesmanship. It is clear that all should 
unite in marshalling through the Presi; 
dent’s committees the highest wisdom that 
our profession can command to the end 
that education may now secure that organ- 
ization which it deserves and that form of 


[VoLt. XXXI, No. 7 


national cooperation which shall contribyte 
most fully to its successful operation 

One agency which is active in bringing 
about educational cooperation is the Amer. 
ican Council on Education, a national or. 
ganization of which this department js , 
constituent member. The council has spo) 
sored a number of important enterprises 
national scope, the most recent of which 
was the study of modern language teach 
ing. Within the last ten months it has 
organized ten of the large school systems 
of the country into a group actively ep. 
gaged in preparing through the school sys. 
tems reading materials which shall supple- 
ment the present curriculum by introdue- 
ing material which emphasizes the socia] 
import of all teaching. The cooperating 
school systems have held a highly produe- 
tive conference, and active work is under 
way which it is confidently expected will 
facilitate the development of the social pro- 
gram of the schools. 

There remains one last division of our 
theme. Life is idealistic. Education must 
aim high. The ultimate ideal of true edu- 
cation is to develop character, to lure young 
people on to the highest and strongest 
spiritual grounds, to keep ever before them 
the loftiest, most challenging conceptions of 
human worth, and above all to elevate their 
own estimate of their individual worth and 
Education that has failed to 


As we would 


possibilities. 
do this has lost its own soul. 
have life, so must our education be 

Our government is the greatest experi- 
ment in democracy in all history. Whether 
it shall stand or fall depends upon the edu- 
eation of its future citizens. President 
Hoover, who continually stresses the re- 
sponsibility of education for future growth, 
says, ‘‘With the growth of ideals through 
education, with the higher realization of 
freedom, of justice, of humanity, of service, 
the selfish impulses become less and 
dominant.’’ 
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ly the teacher of to-day stands ina teacher. If he is progressive, practical, 
-esponsible position, and in the last dynamic, recreative, friendly, cooperative 
sis. our education rests on the class- and idealistic, our schools will be likewise, 
teacher. Buildings, equipment, or- and we may more clearly reach the ideal of 

ms, are but bulwarks to strengthen the great Teacher who came that ‘‘we 
The seven outlooks of life that Ihave might have life and have it more abun- 


i are the outlooks of the real dantly.’’ 


( 
4 


THE ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 


By W. CARSON RYAN, Jr. 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


Atlantie City meeting of the Department We are living in such a narrow world that the 
erintendence, National Education Asso- parochialism of the fathers, their partial per 
from February 22 to 27, may very likely spectives, their limited outlook, their racial and 
een the largest meeting of that organiza- 
yet held, if not indeed the most largely at- 
| educational convention ever held in 


national sympathies unrelieved by broader outlook, 
have become insufferable. Tribalism and group 
bigotry may have been a fairly harmless limitation 
in the life of the fathers. It has become a menace 
to our peace. Education must help the new gen- 
eration to achieve some degree of world citizenship. 
< . The world is economically interdependent, and if 
nificance in meeting the widely ranging needs this economic interdependence can not be controlled 


It was hardly a spectacular meeting; its very 
ness and variety—clear indications of its 
diversified profession—prevented that di- by a social intelligence which is conscious of mutual 
and simplicity which make a really social responsibilities our civilization must ride for 
meeting. An impartial observer would be a fall. 
ed to admit, however, the relatively high We are living in a world in which labor is being 
rds of the general sessions, group meet- increasingly mechanized and the creative joys 
and gatherings of departments and allied which the old handicraftsman could achieve in his 
labor are being subtracted from the life of the 
modern toiler. Education dare not therefore be 
purely technical. It must aim at the cultivation 


y 


of inner resources by which men can make con 


vations, even if he were bound to be in- 
singly skeptical—as many of us are—of the 
tely programmed modern educational as- 
lation meeting with its formal papers and 


‘ . 1 2 . de structive use of leisure. The automatic machine 
opportunity for the give and take of in- 


will, in time, if we are able to achieve social justice, 
= oe Sek ar : give us a great deal of leisure. But leisure alone 
But there is vitality , ssi : 
eancain vitality in this modern profession goes not give the good life. Without such educa- 
‘ education, and Superintendent Frank Cody, tional discipline as will furnish men with the re- 
Ot Vetroit Ss] 1c ; 
‘ Detroit, president of the department, enlisted sources to appreciate literature and art and every 


| discussion. 


goodly amount of it in arranging his program high value of the spirit, we can not counteract the 
t the general theme, “Education in the negative influences of the automatic machine. 
Spirit of Life.” We are living in a complex world in which social 


peace and justice become more and more difficult 
of attainment. The same machine which spells 


comfort and plenty for a few means unemployment 


In the best attended vesper service held in 
years at Department of Superintendence 
meetings Rienhold Niebuhr, of Union Theolog- 
| Seminary, New York City, paid his compli- 


and insecurity in old age for many. We are try 
} + as ee ing to govern this complex industrial world with 
0 the materialism, mechanization and “Os 
. ’ g the moral insights inherited from fathers who con 
lalism of to-day and urged “creative lei- = f 
tl ; : ; quered the prairies and had little appreciation for 
: ; were solution for a world in collective responsibility. If our educational pro 
echnological intelligence has far outdis- gram does not help the new generations to analyze 
social intelligence. Dr. Niebuhr said in and evaluate the true character of our present 
civilization and the nature of the social responsi- 
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bilities which it imposes, its cultural achievements 
will be negated. We can not bring the good life 
to a few if it is purchased at the price of the mul 
titude’s misery. 
Education is the conscious direction of the human 
spirit to its highest goal and the mastery of the 
means and the technique by which the ends may be 
achieved. The more complex life becomes the less 
we may trust innate capacities to develop without 
guidance and instinctive reactions to situations to 
produce the highest good. Education, in other 
words, becomes progressively more necessary and 
more difficult as the problems of our common life 
become more complex. We have yet to prove that 
modern man is capable of governing the intricate 
mechanism of modern civilization without suffering 


disaster. 
EpvucCATION FOR FRIENDLINESS 

Relation of education to every-day living in a 
friendly world was the theme of Superintendent 
Cody’s presidential address at the Monday 
morning session. Mr. Cody argued for the kind 
of history, arithmetic, geography, that have di- 
rect meaning for life. “Arithmetic of the every- 
day business world, and not the binomial theo- 
rem, is necessary for the average citizen,” he 
said. “History should not be a mere accumula- 
tion of facts about the past, but a means of cul- 
tivating breadth of view, tolerance and wisdom. 
Arid and useless chronicles must give way to a 
vitalized history that seeks to replace archaic 
ideals, fears and superstitions by truths that 
conform to the actual situations of to-day.” 

Continuing the general theme of “education 
for friendliness,” Mrs. Edith Joynes, of Nor- 
folk, Virginia, president of the Department of 
Class-room Teachers, said that friendship be- 
tween teacher and pupil was one of the most 
significant elements in present-day education 
and that human not be 
looked. Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, former super- 
intendent of Los Angeles schools, emphasized 


contacts must over- 


friendliness in teacher-superintendent relation- 
ships. “If our future world is to be and eon- 
tinue friendly,” she asserted, “education must 
provide instruction and experiences in social 
living to a greater degree even than at present, 
and a friendly atmosphere must pervade all 
school relationships.” 

Father J. Elliott Ross, Catholic professor at 
the School of Religion, University of Iowa, of- 
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fered a series of frank suggestions for frieng 

relations between public and parochial 

“The mere fact of your asking a Catholi priest 
to speak on this subject is in itself a brighy 
omen,” he said. His first suggestion to public. 
school superintendents was that they should try 
to make plain that the public schools are real) 
public, in the sense of belonging to the whol 
public—Catholic, Protestant, 
He continued: 


Jewish and 
church. 


An implication from this is that properly « 
fied Catholics have the same right to tea 
public schools that any one else has. And | 
gest that in order to show that there is no diser 
nation against them on the ground of their relig 
all questions of religious affiliation be omitted fro; 
your application blanks. 

And since the public schools belong to Cat! 

I think you should welcome Catholic childre: 
are attending parochial schools to make use of t 
public schools for manual training or d 
science, or whatever else they wish to take. 

Furthermore, it is to the advantage of tl 
to have healthy Catholic children, just as wel 
healthy Protestant children. 
health service is provided for the public sc} 
reasonably be extended to the Cat 

This is not an appropriation of 


Consequently, w 


might 
schools. 
for sectarian purposes. 

Finally, get into personal touch with the pr 
or priests in charge of parochial schools. If 
have a mutual friend who will invite you bot 
dinner, that is a fine way of becoming acquai! 
for a man who is relaxing in an easy chair, sn 
after a good meal, may see things very differently 
from what would have been his outlook at elever 
in the morning or four in the afternoon. 


For establishing friendly relations in schoo! 
community relationships Superintendent Paul 
C. Stetson, of Dayton, Ohio, urged a spe 
department of public relations which should 
have for its primary function the supplying 
“reliable, unbiased, impersonal factual informa- 


Pointing out that 


+ 


tion” about the schools. 
dustry had long ago discovered that 
profitable to have ‘pleasant relations with 
public, Superintendent Stetson insisted that 


was even more important that the public scho 


1 
hi 


which owe their very existence to the pu 
should follow the same policy. 

Mrs. Ruth Bryan Owen, member of Co 
from the Fourth Congressional District of Flor- 


ngress 





ywram. 


a 


, 
0 
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he first speaker on the Monday eve- 
Showing much of her father’s 
1 qualities of voice, Mrs. Owen spoke 
neously on modern polities, inciden- 


ling present-day youth in its atti- 


( 
na 


vards polities and other aspects of mod- 


“J’d rather have the high-school stu- 


‘tte in some American cities than some of 


} 
a 


ttem} 
rn business regard secondary education? 


nA B. 


» are doing it,” she said. “If we could 


youth to have a right attitude toward 


nt we could solve most of our prob- 


a 
emocracy. 


‘ting to answer the question: How does 


Jewett, vice-president of the American 


elephone and Telegraph Company, described 


1 


t edi 


per ¢ 


rocess 


a 


Mr. 


te 
ant 
int 
ort 
Inte 
oad 
ana 


bu 


tly inereased interest industry in recent 
is taken in education, particularly at 
the secondary level. He emphasized a quality 


ieational process. “Do even less in the 
»f things you are now doing if by such 
you can do the remainder better.” To 
Jewett said, he would add: “Above 
¢, avoid those processes or things 
nd to make of education merely a 
superficial game and so deprive the 
he opportunity to acquire capacity for 
llectual work on what are frequently 
disagreeable tasks.” On the whole, he 
siness preferred to have secondary 


hool graduates come to it with good general 


lueation rather than mere specific skills, since 


lustry had shown that it could provide the 


-pecialized trainings. 


‘nited 


hat 


il mal 


i 


ne sw 


‘eep of educational change all over the 


rld was reviewed by Dr. William J. Cooper, 


States commissioner of education, in 


iy regarded as one of the ablest papers 


the entire meeting. In Russia, whatever ob- 


} 


tions some might see, Dr. Cooper said, there 


s clearly increased schooling for both chil- 


Y 


and 


ever, 


hin ¢ 
Ail al 


} 


adults. The real educational miracle, 
he declared, was in Turkey, where 
few short years a transformation in the 


kinds and amount of schooling had been ef- 


Te 


0 


+ 
Cd 


a 


Educational advance in Mexico was 


used, the rural schools and cultural missions 


ming in for particular commendation. 
In reviewing education in the United States, 


, 


nere 
Cit 


} 


ased 


umissioner Cooper gave first attention to the 


cost of education, pointing out that 


school taxes must cover not only the shrinking 
of the dollar and expanded school services, but 
markedly greater school attendance and im- 
proved teaching service. The doubling of high 
school and college attendance within a decade, 
the shifting of collegiate and professional edu- 
cation from an old world tradition to a new 
world condition, the significant changes in ecur- 
riculum, development of junior high schools, 
extracurricular activities and adult education— 
these were all listed as among the evidences of 
educational progress in the United States. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF EDUCATION 

An attempt to record some of the achieve 
ments of American education in various fields 
was the feature of the Tuesday morning session. 
Expansion of the content of instruction and 
changes in the methods of teaching have char- 
acterized elementary education in the past four 
decades, Professor Charles H. Judd, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, asserted. “There is also 
much greater emphasis than there ever was in 
earlier times on the higher mental processes,” 
Dr. Judd added. “The effort is made to train 
pupils in independent reasoning. Mere memo 
rizing is no longer encouraged. Teaching is not 
only broader and more specific than it was for- 
merly, but it is also guided by definite, scientifi- 
cally established principles.” 

Discussing changes in organization of schools, 
superintendent John H. Logan, of Newark, 
New Jersey, pointed out that American school 
administration had developed independently of 
European influence and involved coordinated 
control of all kinds of special agencies in ad- 
dition to regular schools and classes—the 
platoon school, the all-year school, the continua- 
tion school, the art school, the junior high 
school, the junior college. 

Steady improvement in school administration 
during the past twenty-five years was claimed 
by Dean J. B. Edmonson, of the University 
of Michigan. “With the passing years,” said 
Dean Edmonson, “administration of publie edu- 
vation has been growing in favor, and the 
powers and responsibilities delegated to ad 
ministrative officers have been increasing in 
scope.” He found that the social status of the 
superintendent has improved, higher standards 
of preparation are required and the public is 
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recognizing more and more that school systems State Superintendent Francis G. B 
must be kept independent of the municipal Illinois, completed the statement of ac| 
government. ments by describing “what education has 
Buildings now under construction for school to hatch and keep alive and growing thy 
purposes in the United States were contrasted that lays the golden egg of taxation.” 
with the school buildings of the early nineteen 
hundreds by N. L. Engelhardt, of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to the great ad- “The Pageant of Time: an Advent 


EDUCATION FOR LEISURE 


vantage of the newer ones. The older buildings Education in the Realm of Leisure” formed +) 
were not constructed with the safety and health program of the general session of Tues 
of the children in mind, he declared, whereas eyening. More than fifteen thousand peop); 
modern ones generally are. Not the least im- watched an elaborately staged spectacle in which 
portant development has been with regard to twenty-five hundred New Jersey teachers 
the school site: pupils participated. 

The site is no longer selected in isolation from The topic of the Wednesday morning sessio; 
the rest of the school plant, but the site program was “Education for Progress.” Admitting t) 
is determined in terms of the needs of ten and many educational policies were still determined 
fifteen years hence and also with due reference to by intuition and rule-of-thumb methods, Super 
its adequacy for play and recreational purposes a8 jntendent A. J. Stoddard, of Providence, Rhod& 
well as for building purposes. The communities in Island, nevertheless insisted that these are 
the United Btates have made most significant a~ gradually being supplanted by accurate and 
ress in accepting five acres as the minimum site for thorough collection, organization and int 


elementary schools, ten to twelve acres for junior ‘ Se : 
y J tation of facts. He said: 


high schools and twenty acres or more for senior 

Approximately one third of our cities 
fifty thousand and one hundred thousand 
lation now maintain research departments 


high schools. 


In personnel, “there is a more scientific selec- 
; , sachers -s F; , arly.’ § - . P ° , : 
won of teachers to-day th - formerly, apo public-school organizations, while this nu 
intendent C. B. Glenn, of Birmingham, told the creases to 70 per cent. of the larger cities 
meeting. He summarized the evidence aS were practically no such departments 
follows: school systems a decade ago. 

First, the certificating power is now quite gen- 
erally vested in the state; scholastic requirements 


The contrast between the methods of « 
; a racy and science and the need for educatio: 
have been steadily raised; the minimum age in- e ie : 

reconcile the two constituted the thesis of 
address of Secretary of the Interior Ray Lyn 
sponsibility of selecting the teaching force has been Wilbur. The problem of education 1s to ' 
placed upon the superintendent, presumably the one the value of the expert in modern democracies, 
best fitted to perform this task. Standards are and “segregation, selection, of human qu 


creased; the specialization made more extensive. 


Second, in an increasing number of schools the re- 


being raised by requiring each year a greater de- a necessity,” Dr. Wilbur said. If we as! 
gree of professional training. Greater care is being we are succeeding with American bo) 
taken in the proper placing of teachers, and in- girls in the educational program, we are obliged 
creased opportunities for growth in service have 4, reply that we pace it at the lower half, wit! 
been provided. consequent loss to society. We keep a 

On the financial side, Superintendent Ballou, percentage of youth in school and coll 
of Washington, showed that the increased cost happy because of their ill success as the res! 
of education was beyond the power of school of “some absurd superstition that they 
officials to prevent. School attendance figures, do the same things.” One of our 
especially for the secondary schools, indicate, he Secretary Wilbur declared, is that when 
said, public approval of the diversified educa- we have built a machine we like to operat 


tional program planned to meet the varying we become fearful of change; we “put in 4 (0 
needs, capacities and interests of boys and girls of struts and supports” and put somebocy 
of secondary age. looking after them. If the combination of s* 
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lemoeracy is to function, then educa- 


y 


nake its program accordingly. 


sday morning session was the last 


p of papers and addresses, the final 


irsday afternoon being given over to 


Pat 


ew 


meert of the National High School 
“Edueation is Cooperative” was the 


the morning session. Mrs. Louis T. 


vice-president of the National Con- 
rents and Teachers, stressed the aid 
to the school. Dr. John H. Finley, 
York Times, former commissioner 


ion of New York State, emphasized 


lities of the newspaper as living his- 


“T would eall the light-bearing journal- 


ni 


d over the world from darkest 
minous Chieago and from Green- 
jountains to the snowy strands of 


whence one of the world’s greatest 


has been sending his daily messages, 


OKE 


S 


i 


noo 


ind teachers of history in the pres- 
James E West, chief scout exec- 
in behalf of modern social agencies, 


ticularly of the cooperation between 


and the schools. President Walter 


‘f the University of Iowa, discussing 
's Duty to its Friends,’ 


? said that 


ity of the school was to do its job 


rhe school must resist, however, the com 


that comes with standardized product; 


recognize the need for experimentation ; 


L1uze science, 


Si 


lor 


alt 


Live 


GROUPS AND SECTIONS 

mary division into groups was 
smaller units for discussion. The 
ernoon grouping was mainly ad- 


there were groups representing 


lepartments of education ; superintendents 


tes with population of less than 10,000, 
population from 10,000 to 50,000, with 
mi 
from 100,000 to 2C€0,000 and over 200,- 
ty assistant and district superintendents; 


nd 


rom 50,000 to 100,000, with popu- 


physical education, and school 


tion of the young child. Tuesday’s dis- 


grou 


ps dealt with materials of teaching, 


is of teaching, measurement, organiza- 
administration, school plant, personnel, 
publicity programs and cooperation 


] 


ide 


organizations, while the Wednes- 


day groups reverted to the administrative 
divisions. 

There were the usual number and assoriment 
of meetings of allied and affiliated departments 
and other organizations, many of them having 
excellent programs. The National Council of 
Edueation followed the new plan of meeting 
apart from the convention, by holding sessions 
at Philadelphia on the Saturday before the 
Department of Superintendence convened at 
Atlantie City, and the general verdict was that 
the meeting was one of the best in recent years. 
The National Society for the Study of Educa 
tion presented and discussed the yearbook on 
arithmetic, which failed to draw, however, any 
thing like the interest that has characterized so 
many of the society’s meetings. The Depart 
ment of Rural Education held a series of very 
lively meetings, at one of which United States 
Commissioner of Education Cooper presented 
his plan for reorganization of the Office of Edu 
cation, drawing the fire of some of the most 
ardent of the rural workers for his announced 
intention of organizing research and maintain- 
ing a permanent staff without giving special 
attention to rural education. Police Commis 
sioner Grover Whalen told the superintendents 
in one of their group meetings of the profes 
sional training provided in the so-called police 
college of New York City. There were impor 
tant meetings of the Department of Secondary 
School Principals, and prior to the main meet 
ings the Deans of Women and the National 
Voeational Guidance Association held conven 
tions that were regarded by those attending as 
among the best organized and best attended oi 
recent years. All the meetings were large, At 
lantie City apparently proving much more ol 
a Mecea than most of the other cities where the 
Department of Superintendence has met in 
recent years. 

No account of the Atlantic City meeting, 
however brief, could fail to mention the musical 
programs. Music has been developing recently 
as a feature of the department programs, but 
it would be difficult to find another in Depart- 
ment of Superintendence history where as many 
and as consistently good musical programs were 
provided. In addition to the National High 
School Orchestra and the Pageant of Time, 
which included a choral division of nearly five 

















hundred voices, practically every major pro- 
gram was accompanied by music. 

At the election of officers Norman R. Crozier, 
superintendent of schools of Dallas, Texas, was 
named president without opposition, Superin- 
tendent E. C. Broome, of Philadelphia, hav- 
ing withdrawn. Superintendent Kealey, of 
Hoboken, New Jersey, was elected second vice 
president over Superintendent Longanecker, of 
Racine, Wisconsin, and Superintendent Frank 
Cody, of Detroit, automatically became first 
vice-president. 

RESOLUTIONS 

In the report of the committee on resolutions, 
presented at the close of the Thursday morning 
session, emphasis was placed upon the possi- 
bilities of cooperative research in the U. 8. 
Office of Education, upon education by radio 
and the developing relationships between the 
national government and the states in public 
education. The increased cost of education was 
deseribed as a natural result of the publie de- 
mand for a more adequate educational pro- 
gram; non-school educational interests were 
urged to recognize their responsibilities and 
join hands with the schools, and the Massa- 
chusetts Tercentenary and the Covered Wagon 
Centennial were specifically endorsed. 

The resolutions committee had evidently had 
some difficulty on the question of a federal de- 
partment of education, for Chairman Frank W. 
Ballou announced that there was one dissenting 
vote on the statement finally presented by the 
committee. _It was evident from the form of 
this statement that the committee, which is 
made up of past presidents of the department, 
was seeking to commend the several commis- 
sions on education and particularly the work 
of the National Advisory Committee on Edu- 
cation appointed by Secretary of the Interior 
Ray Lyman Wilbur without surrendering its 
stand on the need for a federal department of 
education. Some capital will doubtless be made 
by opponents of the Education Bill out of the 
fact that the words “federal department of 
education” are not actually used; on the other 
hand, the resolutions specifically state adherence 
to “our past position regarding the relationship 
and service of the federal government to public 
education,” as well as expressing “confident 
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hope” as to the administrative agency 
up as the result of the present investiga: 
The resolutions in full were as follows 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT ATLANTIC \ 

We, the educational officers, commiss 
ministrators, superintendents and supervis 
education of the several states and loca] x 

systems of the nation assembled in t! 
meeting of the Department of Superintend 
the National Education Association, restat, 
reaffirm our faith in those principles and I 


which we consider fundamental in thx 


Ra 


tion, administration, supervision and instruct 
of an efficient system of public education adap: 


to the dynamic life and developing thought 
representative democracy. 
(1) We believe that the needs and de: 


a free and self-governing people with univers, 


F 


suffrage can be met thoroughly and effectiy 
only through a system of free public educat 


extending from the kindergarten throug 


university. 


(2) We believe that it is the duty of the « 


cational profession to see to it that the nat 


ideals, aspirations and principles embodied in 


physical, moral, social, spiritual and ints 
inheritance are implanted in the minds and |! 
of the youth of America from generation t 


+ 


eration; and we pledge our consecration to t 


great task. 


(3) We believe that every child in the nat 


wherever located, should have an equal! educat 
opportunity with every other child to secure 
tHtod ¢ 


kind of an education which is best fitted 
individual needs and capacities, adapted 


probable future educational career and proj 
related to his duties and responsibilities as 
efficient citizen among a self-governing peop! 

(4) We believe that the program of instr 
tion in the public schools must be as extens 


and varied as are the interests, capacities 
ambitions of the youth of America now | 
trained in our public schools for leaders! 
the abundant life in the next generation. 
(5) We believe that the members of th: 


fession, whether teachers or supervisory aud 


trait 


ministrative officers, must be adequately 
for the discharge of their respective fun 


+ior 


an increasingly complex educational progras 


the end that the public schools may operat 
economy and efficiency. 


(6) We believe that a system of efficient pu 


education for the young people of America 
be effectively provided only in school buil 


rs 
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ec 


juipped to provide adequately for 
mé ntal and moral development. 
- we believe that the public 
the nation are the most potent, the 
werful and the most promising single 
iking for the unification, stability, prog- 
rotection of our American institutions. 
rmity with these established principles 
s of the Department of Superinten 
department adopts the following state 
iting to important educational matfers 


been discussed and emphasized in this 


Research in the U. 8. Office of 
Education 
approve the plans for cooperative research 
ing developed in the U. S. Office of Educa- 
We believe that the policy of uniting exist- 
professional agencies for the periodic study 
ducational problems under the immediate 
hip of the Office of Education will result 
eater educational advance than a policy of 


a large technical and permanent staff at 


mmend the action of Congress in making 
le to the Office of Education a continuing 
ropriation over a period of three years for a 
y of the present conditions and trends of sec 
lary education throughout the country. 
believe that the subject of school account- 
specially financial accounting with the related 
inistrative corollaries including the coopera- 
development of a superior federal system of 
and informational service, is of funda 
tal significance in the solution of any educa 
problem. Therefore, we respectfully urge 
t Congress make an adequate appropriation 
for a period of years: first for a comprehensive 
he scientific development of basic 
the U. 8. Office of Education, and 
md for a thoroughgoing study of public school 
state, county, and local, such studies to 
carried on under the direction of the U. 38. 
issioner of education. 


The Cost of Education 
reaffirm our belief that the increased de- 
mands on the publie schools for a more extensive 


and 


1 a more intensive educational program make 


re 
y 


We 


+) 


the increased cost of public education inevitable; 
that through the vision, scientific knowledge, tech- 
nieal skill and business ability produced by such 
an education the resources of the country are de 

ped; that no people ever became poorer by 
thus preparing themselves for the effective use of 
their capital, time, energy, resources and money, 


and that it is largely because of adequate expe 
ditures for education that our unprecedented 


wealth-producing power has been gained. 


Education by Radio 

We recognize in the radio a new and powerful 
instrument of education of far-reaching impor 
tance. We view with deep interest the experi 
ments now being made to develop programs whic! 
shall enrich and supplement the work of the schools 
in many directions. If these programs are to be 
accepted by teachers and school officials they 
must, however, be free from all advertising, com 


mercial and propaganda features. They must 


successfully meet the same impartial tests as text 


books, being wholly in the interest of public wel- 
fare and with the approval of responsible school 
authorities. Moreover, they must be closely re 
lated to the regular programs of classroom instruc 
tion. In order that these ends may be met radio 
instruction must be developed and directed by 
school officials working in cooperation with local 
and national broadcasting companies and with 
state and government agencies providing such 
service for the schools. We accordingly recom- 
mend that the executive committee be authorized 
and directed to appoint a radio commission which 
shall be empowered to present to the radio cor 
porations the points of view which should prevail 
in the development of educational programs. 


Contributing Forces of Education 

We observe a disposition to leave to the schools 
increasing responsibility for education, both for 
mal and informal. Careful inspection will reveal 
the fact that the school has lessened neither its 
interest nor its efficiency in administering the 
systematic program of instruction. As the non 
school interests have multiplied and intensified 
they have become powerful influences in youthful 
character development, and they should therefore 
be fully conscious of the larger responsibility that 
has come with this larger influence. The Depart- 
ment of Superintendence appeals to these non 
school agencies, such as the home, the industrial 
organization, the radio and the movie-tone, to 
recognize their opportunities and their obligations 
and to join hands cooperatively with the schools 
in developing the type of manhood and woman 
hood that may prove equal to the increasing 
moral, social and industrial strain thrust upon the 
youth of to-day by a suddenly developed age of 
power, speed, wealth and new-born liberties. 


Public Education and the Nation 
We observe with genuine professional interest 
the increasing attention which public education is 
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receiving from the national government. Presi- 
dent Hoover emphasized its importance in his in- 
augural address and also in his message to the 
Seventy-first Congress assembling in its second 
session. The White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection established. <A 
committee on the abolition of illiteracy has been 
Still more significant to the educa- 


has been 


organized. 
tional profession is the appointment of a com- 
mittee representative of the important educational 
associations and others to investigate and present 
recommendations as to the policies which should 
be pursued by the federal government with re- 
spect to education. This is the first time in our 
educational history that an adequate attempt has 
determine the results of national 
Believing as we do in 


been made to 
efforts to aid education. 
determining educational policies on a factual basis 
and without altering our past position regarding 
the relationship and service of the federal govern- 
ment to public education, we await the publica- 
tion of the results of the studies to be carried on 
by these several committees with the confident hope 
that from such studies sound conclusions may be 
reached, not only as to the nature and extent of 
federal encouragement to education, but also as 
to the character of the administrative agency to 
be put in charge of such federal encouragement. 


The Massachusetts Bay Tercentenary and the 
Covered Wagon Centennial 

Three hundred years ago there was brought to 
this country the charter of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony. This charter made an important contri- 
bution to the establishment in the western world 
of the principle of free democratic government. 
Two hundred years later, under the leadership of 
courageous pioneers, the movement of population 
to the west spread that principle across the con- 
tinent and established the unity of a nation. We 
commend to superintendents and teachers the wide- 


THE BRITISH INSTITUTE IN PARIS 
Tue nature of the work already done by the 
British Institute in Paris and the possibilities 
of development were explained by Sir Aubrey 
Symonds, permanent secretary to the Board of 
Education, at a conference of the United Asso- 
ciations of Great Britain and France. Sir 
Aubrey stated that there were about 350,000 
pupils in secondary schools learning French 
and most of them were making a serious study 
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spread observance in schools of the Tercenten.- 
of the Massachusetts Bay Colony and of the ; 
ered Wagon Centennial. 







The Convention Theme 


We commend President Frank Cody for « 






ing the convention theme around which tl, 
gram of this convention has been constry 
We commend this theme to those interest 






education as embodying a worthy guiding | 
phy of public education. 






Education in the Spirit of Lif: 





Education is life. This statement of the pl 
pher, which seemed so radical when first utt 
is not generally accepted. American educat 
engaged in the process of putting the idea] jn: 
As we would have life, so must edy 









practice. 
tion be. 








Life is idealistic: education must aim hi 


Life is friendly: education must develop a 






spirit. 
Life is dynamic: education must move forward 







aggressively. . 
Life is practical: education must be efficient 
Life is recreative: education must train 


























leisure. , 

Life is progressive: education must LA! 
itself to new needs. : 

Life is cooperative: education must itself 
operate. 

Thanks to our Hosts 

We record our grateful appreciation of t ' 
pitality which has been accorded the sixtiet 
niversary meeting of the Department of Superin 
tendence at Atlantic City. 

We thank Superintendent Charles B. Boyer 
Atlantic City, and Commissioner Charles H. Elliot 
of New Jersey, and their associates for th A 
spicuous part which they have played in making me 
our anniversary meeting an outstanding su nm 
of it, so that when they left school they shoul This 
at least be able to read at sight a piece ve 
French prose of not more than average dif m public 
culty. Most of them, too, were learning swe 7 Cor 
thing about French people, customs and culture. B genhe: 
There were also over 100,000 children betwee = 





the ages of 10 and 16 learning French in te 
new modern senior and central schools, repr 
senting an important development of the old. 
fashioned elementary school. Throughout “ 
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od universities generally there was a 
appreciation of the need of modern 
This would mean a larger demand 

who would want to study the 


1ave and culture at first hand, and 


1m of young people anxious for reasons 
ted with their business or leisure to extend 
uaintance with France and its people. 
these the Collége de la Guild offered 


advantages, with its lectures, li- 


Ys 


I nai 
club room and facilities for intercourse 
The English student came into im- 

e contact with French youth engaged in 


; similar to his own. The number of stu- 
ttending courses had increased by over 30 
and every university and university 

in Great Britain was now supporting 

d financially. In the past, many British 

ts attending lectures in Paris had missed 
rsonal help which was a feature of En- 
Those who went to 


i 


sh educational methods. 
| could be sure of obtaining that advice 


stance, 


LATIN-AMERICAN FELLOWSHIPS OF 
THE GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL 
FOUNDATION 
s of the John Simon Guggenheim 
Foundation will take immediate steps 
the Latin-American Fellowships of 
indation of eitizens of Cuba, according 
nouncement made by Dr. Frank Ayde- 
president of Swarthmore College and 
n of the educational and advisory board 
foundation, at the first session of the In- 
‘er-Americean Congress of Reetors, Deans and 
jueators at Havana on February 23. 
he foundation was recently increased by Mr. 
Mrs. Guggenheim for the purpose of estab- 
ng a system of exchange fellowships be- 
United States and Latin-America. 
ills action was taken in connection with the 
move tor better understanding between the re- 
publies of North and South America. 
Commenting on the endowment Senator Gug- 


genhe im said ° 


een the 


We regard it as necessary that the republics of 
rica should draw nearer to each other in ascer- 
ing for the common benefit what advances have 

en made by each nation in knowledge, including 
solution of common problems, and in the 
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understanding and appreciation of ea 


deepest culture. It is our conviction, based on our 


experience with the fellowships of the 


foundation, that this may best be accomplished by 


present 


aiding scholars and artists of proved abilities to 
carry on research and creative work in contact with 
the scholars and artists of other lands. Such aid 
should be afforded under the freest possible condi 
tions to men and women devoted to science and 
liberal studies, great teachers, creators of beauty 
and generally to those devoted to pursuits that dig- 


nify, ennoble and delight mankind. 


The exchange fellowships for Cuba will be 
granted for independent research, creative work 
and for training in the various professions and 
will be open to men and women, without dis- 
tinction of race, color or creed. 


CLASSROOM EDUCATION BY RADIO 
STATEMENTS summarizing the findings of the 
Advisory Committee on Education by Radio, 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior, Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, were issued on February 26 by 
the Department of the Interior. “There are cer- 
tain objections to and strong points in favor of 


, 


the use of radios in the classroom,” according to 


the findings of the committee. The favorable 
and unfavorable opinions of the use of the radio 


in the schoolroom are summarized as follows: 


Among those in opposition is the view that broad 
casting to schools constitutes an additional sales 
pressure put on school officials; that it is a d: 
ous vehicle of commercial propaganda; that it is 
both expensive and experimental; that it admits 
jazz and cheap entertainment to the schoolroom; 
that it subordinates teaching to dial twisting; that 
it disrupts, interrupts and overcrowds the schedule; 
that it encourages teacher laziness; that good pro 
grams are not available; that available programs 
are not properly correlated with the curriculum; 
that there is insufficient advance information on 
programs; that radio is of no more advantage than 
a phonograph record, since the teacher must supply 
instruction before and after; that too many teach- 
ers are incompetent to select radio programs wisely 
and use them skillfully; that it threatens to bring 
in more mass education and standardized thinking. 

Among the arguments advanced in favor of the 
use of radio in the schoolroom is the theory that it 
enriches the curriculum; that it vitalizes instruc 
tion; that it adds variety; that it stimulates more 
attentive listening; that it fires the imagination; 
that it awakens intelligent curiosity; that it stirs 
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broadens horizons; that it in- 





that it 
creases appreciation of the subjects studied; that 
it wholesomely stirs emotions; that it supplies per- 
sonality and authenticity not felt in text-books; 


ambition ; 


that it results in increased voluntary research and 
study; that its demonstration lessons bring the 
teacher new ideas, new lesson plans, new methods, 
and new exercises; that it relieves the strain of 
continual direction of class work; that it enables 
the teacher to study her class and observe indi- 
vidual differences more effectively than is possible 
when she is doing the actual teaching; that it 
awakens adults to a new understanding and appre- 
ciation of school work; that most of the objections 
to it are like all objections to new methods—in- 
spired by inertia or uncertainty—and will vanish 
as the art is learned; that opponents are chiefly 


among those who have not given it a fair trial. 


EXPENDITURES FOR THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF MASSACHUSETTS 

EXPENDITURES for the support of Massachu- 
setts public schools increased from $29,227,539 
in 1919 to $69,244,996.75 in 1929, a 137 per 
cent. advance, according to a statement on sig- 
nificant statistics of the state public schools re- 
cently made publie by the commissioner of edu- 
cation, Mr. Payson Smith, and reported in the 
U. S. Daily. 

Salaries mounted from $19,607,654.36 during 
the period to $48,010,841.58, an increase of 145 
per cent. Cost per pupil rose from $53.35 to 
$99.05. 

The statistical statement in reference to ex- 
penditures follows: Total for support, in 1918— 
1919, ineluding ordinary repairs, $29,227,539; 
in 1928-1929, $69,244,996.75, an increase of 137 
per cent.; cost per pupil in average member- 
ship, 1919, $53.35; in 1929, $99.05, an increase 
of 86 per cent.; total outlay in 1919 for new 
schoolhouses, alterations, and permanent re- 
pairs, $2,259,704.36 compared with $9,106,- 
197.39 in 1929, or an increase of 303 per cent. ; 
salaries of supervisors, principals and teachers 
for 1919, $19,607,654.36 compared with $48,- 
010,841.58 in 1929, an increase of 145 per cent. 

Massaehusetts spent $452,452.80 for text- 
books in 1919, and in 1929 spent $1,177,344.90, 
an increase of 160 per cent. Expenditures on 
libraries during the same period advanced from 
$6,893.22 to $86,991.81, or 1,162 per cent. 

Cost for transportation advanced from $666,- 
772.63 to $1,787,247.47, or 168 per cent. In 


1919 Massachusetts spent for the promotion 
health in schools $234,952.65 and in 199 ) 
creased it 337 per cent., a total of $1,026.80) 49 
The state expended for vocational educat | 
1928-1929 a total of $5,563,072.59. 

The average cost per pupil in publi 
junior high schools in 89 cities and towns 
1929 was $101.37; in publie day three-y« 
nior high schools in 77 cities and town 
$143.51, and in public day four-year se 
high schools in 152 cities and towns was $129.4) 

In the public day schools the state emplo: 
25,573 principals and teachers to handle an ep. 
rolment of 744,246 pupils. The teaching staf 
increased 34 per cent. between 1919 and 1920 
while the enrolment advanced 23 per cent. 

Mr. Smith points out in his statistical stud) 
that illiterate minors between 16 and 21 ye: 
of age dropped during the 10-year period fro 
7,003 to 5,011, a decrease of 28 per cent. 


GIFTS TO SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


TuHatT the endowment campaign of Swarth 
more College, to which more than two n 
dollars was subseribed during the month 
May, is now within sight of an additional t 
million dollars was the announcement made by 
President Frank Aydelotte at the recent dinn 
of the Philadelphia Swarthmore Club. 

“From sources outside our immediate Swarth 
more group a number of magnificent gifts ha 


a total of $1,825,000, leaving $175,000 still to be 
raised to complete the $2,000,000 necessary | 
obtain the sums conditionally pledged.” 

The campaign of last spring was for educa 
tional endowment, chiefly to replace the annua 
subsidy of $60,000 from the General Educatior 
Board for the development of honors work, @ 
method of independent study and of group} 
struction followed by comprehensive examina 
tions. “Further strengthening and improve 
ment” were the objectives of the second can 
paign which the board of managers instructe« 
the endowment committee to undertake withou' 
advance public announcement. 


In this second campaign the foundations an¢ 


individual donors who have given to Swarti 
more “because of their interest in the cause 
higher standards of academie work” wer 
named by President Aydelotte as follows: 














Qy 


00,000 of endowment.” 
Pri 


this emergency.” 
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neral Education Board pledged an- 
5000 toward the $2,000,000, making 
m this souree alone of $1,350,000 
<4000,000. Mr. Edward S. Harkness 
ther $250,000 to his original gift, 
500,000 in all. The Julius Rosenwald 
a conditional promise of $335,000, 
foundation has given an informal 


of Mr. William 
of Philadelphia, has given $15,000 


$150,000 more. 
be used, principal or interest, at the 
the president of the college. The 
donor to the fund of $300,000 for 
of the department of biology 

Dr. Edward Martin added an- 
endowment plus $200,000 
building which to This 
a total of $900,000 for this purpose. 
of $200,000 given for building the 


$400,000 Tor 


in house it. 


rd Martin Laboratory, while supplying a 
rreat need, can not be counted toward the 
sident Aydelotte told the alumni that the 
committee is now “bending every 
of the task 
We recognize that our small 


ward the completion of 


ng > l 10,000, 


ly has already made a magnificent 
we feel sure that the prospect of 


» large 


an amount of much needed 


nt will eause all Swarthmore men and 
n to do as much more as they possibly can 
Dr. Aydelotte added that 


the board of managers has “already expressed 


the donors the deep gratitude which all 


warthmore men and women will feel for their 


osity. It is a souree of justifiable pride 


» board, faculty, students and alumni alike that 


work done by the college should be con- 


sidered of sufficient importance to higher edu- 


tion in the country at large to merit such 


1erous support from sourees not connected 


Swarthmore.” 


MUSIC SUPERVISORS CONFERENCE 


Tue fortheoming Musie Supervisors National 


y 


ilerence under the presidency of Miss Ma- 


Glenn, director of music of the Kansas 
Mo., publie schools, will be held in Chi- 
The 


lor five days beginning on March 24. 


dquarters of the conference will be Hotel 


An attendance of 7,000 school music 


visors is anticipated. It is expected that 
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every school person interested in the future of 


American music and in his own work will be 
there. 

The 1930 conference will, it is said, be par 
ticularly significant in that it will give attention 
to the problems growing out of the recent de 


The 


popularity of radio and the “talkies” has intro- 


velopments in mechanical music. rreat 


duced many new problems into teaching of 
thor 


“Mu 


is the subject 


musie in the schools and these will be 


oughly discussed at the March meeting. 
life” 


It is already evil 


sic for a more abundant 
adopted for the conference. 
dent that the meeting will be one of the greatest 
ever held in America in a musical cause. 
Edward Howard Griggs, Frantz Proschowski, 
Dr. John Erskine, Helen Hay Heyl, Mrs. Ruth 
Ottaway, Guy Maier, Rudolph Ganz, Dr. Glenn 
Frank and Eugene Stinson are among those 
who will address the conference. Perey Scholes 
and Hubert 


pected to be present. 


Foss, both of England, are ex 


Sectional meetings will 
provide further opportunities to discuss all 
phases of school music work—vocal, instru- 
mental and music appreciation, 

demon 


Schoo! 


Musical events will include a band 
stration, a concert by the National High 
Orchestra of 300 players and a concert by the 
High School 400 
singers from every section of the country will 


All 


far-famed 


National Chorus in which 


take part. these events will be heard in 


Chicago’s auditorium, where for 
years Chicagoans have gone to listen to the 
opera, 

Chicago is planning to outdo herself in pro 
viding entertainment for the visiting super 
Dr. Frederick Stock will 


Symphony Orchestra in a complimentary con- 


visors. eonduct his 


cert. Two glee clubs from Northwestern Uni- 
versity will sing. The chorus of the University 
of Chieago will give a concert in the new chapel, 
and it was hoped to make arrangements with 
the Paulist choristers for a concert. A pro- 
gram is also promised by the Chicago public 
school musie department for its Tuesday eve- 


ning concert. 


THE NORTH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION 
OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 

AT a recent session of the executive commit- 
tee of the North Central Association of Colleges 
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and Secondary Schools the was in- 
structed to remind the members that the time of 
the next annual meeting had been set for March 
18 to 21. This time is a week later than in 
former years in order to allow a longer interval 
and the 
the De- 


sessions 


secretary 


between the North Central meeting 
meetings at the February sessions of 
partment of The 


will be held, as formerly, at the Hotel 


Superintendence. 
Stevens, 
The open sessions of the three com- 
missions of the 
Wednesday, March 19, and the general associa- 
tion will meet on Thursday and Friday, March 
20 and 21. 

The preliminary program of the annual meet- 


Chicago. 


association will be held on 


ing will appear in the March issue of the 
“North Central Association Quarterly,” which is 


the official organ of the association. 


The pro- 
gram will include reports on such topics as the 
following: 
The Success of High School Graduates in College 
A Comprehensive Statistical Report on the Sec- 
ondary Schools 
College Entrance Requirements in English 
Science Teaching in North Central Schools 
Experimental Work in Secondary Education 
The Status of Athletics in Colleges and Secondary 
Schools 
The Minimum 
Schools 


Library Standards for High 

A diseussion of the national survey of sec- 
ondary education as well as a discussion of the 
activities of the National Advisory Committee 
on Education will be special features of the pro- 
gram. There will, also, be papers presented 
on other problems in the field of the organiza- 
tion and the administration of secondary schools 
and colleges. 

At a recent meeting the executive committee 
had its attention called to the fact that a few 
representatives of business concerns were using 
the prestige of the association to secure orders 
for certain materials for use in schools on the 
approved lists of the North Central. The ex- 
ecutive committee therefore instructed the sec- 
retary of the Association to inform all sec- 
ondary schools and colleges that the association 
had never given its endorsement to any book, 
magazine, reference materials, science equip- 
ment, or laboratory supplies. It further ad- 
vised that all statements to the contrary be con- 
sidered as malicious misrepresentation of the 
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policies of the association. It is tru 

North Central Association has certain gene, 
standards regarding libraries and laborato, 7 
but it is expected that secondary schools wil] } 
guided by the recommendations of the stat 
partments and state universities in purchasj 
the books or the materials required to 
these recommendations. 

At present there are on the approved lis 
the North Central Association 2,244 se 
schools, 44 junior colleges, 44 teacher-traini 
institutions, and 189 colleges and universitic: 
The association is a voluntary organization 
owes its strength and prestige to the enthusigs 
interest taken in it by leaders in educa; 
throughout the North Central territory. 

Special railroad rates 
Further information concerning the 193) 


have been 
ing may be secured from the chairmen of tly 
state committees, or from the secretary, 

J. B. Edmonson, University of Michigan, 
Arbor, Michigan. 


ROSENWALD FUND CONFERENCE ON 
SCHOOL METHODS 


SIGNALIZING its developing interest in 
eral education and mental hygiene, especial! 
exemplified in modern experimental or 


gressive” schools, the Julius Rosenwald Fund 


sponsored a conference on modern schoo! met 
ods at the Homestead, Hot Springs, Virginia, 
on February 20, 21 and 22, which was attended 
by invited representatives of educational foun- 
dations, universities and colleges, and 
new-type schools and 


and _ private 


systems. 

Discussions rather than formal presentations 
made up most of the program. Following 4 
general statement of the purposes of the cor 
ference by Edwin R. Embree, representing | 
Rosenwald Fund, the discussion centered about 
the following topies: What is the school’s part 
in developing the whole life of the child 
What do we mean by progressive educatior 
What are the problems and implications of th 
science of education? Creative education ané 
techniques usable in the world of to-day. Wbat 
types of activities should be retainable in th 
school program, public and private? What 
changes should be made? How can new ideas 
and methods in education become diffused 


throughout the general school system? Wj 


, 
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ntal schools so difficult to 


¥yneriine 
1 what remedies can be suggested to 
ideas applicable to education in 
y can teachers be trained for new- 
tion? What is the place of schools 
in directing educational movements 

; in training teachers? What in detail 
most useful things that ean be done to 
desirable aspects of education? What 
itions or groups are available to aid in 
notion, what are their responsibilities, 
made to assume these re 


4] _ 
Lhney be 


se attending and participating in the’ con- 


were: 


utty, superintendent of schools, Bronx 

Y.; Dr. William Blatz, Canadian Nationa! 
ttee for Mental 
, Metairie Park Country Day School, Nev 
Miss Flora Cooke, Francis Parker School, 
Edwin R. 
Burton Fowler, 


Hygiene, Toronto; 


Ralph 


Julius Rosenwald 
Tower Hill School, 


Embree, 


Wilmington, Delaware; Lawrence K. Fra: 

Fund, New York City; Franci 
Progressive Education Association 

%.; Miss Helen Heffernan, commissio 
Professor Charles 
r William 
H. Kilpatrick, Teachers College, Columbia Univer 


Spelman 

her, 
ngton, D. ¢ 

r rural education, Sacramento; 
H. Judd, University of Chicago; Profess: 
sity; Dr. David Levy, Institute for Child Guidance, 
New York City; Miss Caroline Pratt, City 
School, New York City; 
Rubinow, Julius Rosenwald 


and 
Country Raymond §. 
Fund, Chicago; Pr 


lege, (¢ 


¢ 
x 6 


essor Harold Rugg, Teachers Col 
University; Dr. Beardsley Ruml, Laura 
Fund, New York City; Professor W. Carson 
Jr., Swarthmore College; O. F. Shepard, 
Honolulu; Eugene R. 
Country Day School, Chestnut Hill, Massachusetts; 


Perry Dunlap Smith, North Shore Country 


Ryan, 


Punahou 
School, Smith, Beaver 
Day 
School, Winnetka, Illinois; Charles Spain, deputy 
superintendent of Detroit; Mrs. Edgar 
New Miss Virginia Stone, Com 
nunity School, St. Louis; Miss Katharine Taylor, 
Hill School, Wash 
burne, superintendent of schools, Winnetka; Miss 


schools, 


Stern, Orleans; 


Shady Cambridge; Carleton 


Jane Winne, Punahou School, Honolulu. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


\r the recent meeting at Atlantic City of the 
Department of Superintendence awards of jew- 
| keys were made to twenty living presidents 
he organization have 
They are: Frank Cody, Detroit, retiring 
dent; John W. Carr, Murray, Kentucky; 
B. Cooper, Seattle; William H. El- 
eo; Stratton D. Brooks, Columbia; 

M. Davidson, Pittsburgh; Charles E. 

y, Urbana; Franklin B. Dyer, Cincin- 
M. P. Shawkey, Huntington, West Vir- 

; Thomas E. Finegan; Ernest C. Hartwell, 
»; E. U. Graff, Indianapolis; Robinson 
Jones, Cleveland; J. H. Beveridge, Omaha; 
m Smith, Boston; William McAndrew; 
W. Ballou, Washington, D. C.; Randall 
lon; Joseph M. Gwinn, San Francisco; 


who served since 


nk D. Boynton, Ithaca. 


Ella Flagg Young medal for distin- 
1 service to education has been awarded 
National Council of Administrative Wo- 
| in Edueation to Mrs. Cora Wilson Stewart, 
Frenkfort, Kentucky, for her efforts to elim- 

illiteracy in Kentucky and other southern 


the 


states. The award was made at a session of the 
sixtieth anniversary convention of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the National Edu 


cation Association. 

At the Atlantic City meeting of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, life membership was 
presented to Dr. A. E. Winship, of 
editor of The Journal of Education, in recogni 


Boston, 


tion of his long and valuable cooperation. 


Dr. JAMES Brown Scort, president of the 
Institute of International Law, and 


Dr. Thomas Barbour, director of the Museum ot 


American 


Comparative Zoology, Harvard University, r 
ceived honorary degrees from the National Uni 
versity of Havana on February 28 at cere 
monies attended by the delegates to the Interna 
tional University Congress and the Rector 
Deans and Educators Congress meeting at Ha- 
vana. 


THE Board of Superintendents of the New 
York City Schools has conveyed to Professor 
Leta S. Hollingworth, of 
Colurbia University, resolutions of apprecia 


Teachers College, 
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tion for her work in cooperation with Public 
School No. 165, Manhattan. The investigations 
referred to dealt with a group of highly intelli- 
gent children during the years since 1922. 

Dr. Rosert G. Sprout, comptroller of the 
University of California, who will become pres- 
ident of the institution on July 1, is making a 
tour of the middle west states to visit universi- 
ties and colleges. He recently completed a tour 
of institutions of higher education along the 
Atlantic seaboard and in the eastern states. 


Dr. Witutiam E, WICKENDEN, the new presi- 
dent of the Case School of Applied Science, 
was the guest of honor on February 28 at the 
University Club on the occasion of the celebra- 
tion of the fiftieth anniversary of the school. 


Dr. ALEXANDER MEIKLEJOHN, chairman of 
the Experimental College at the University of 
Wisconsin, lectured on his experimental work 
at Mount Holyoke on March 3 under the 


auspices of the student forum. 


Dr. Roserr R. Moron, principal of the 
Tuskegee Institute, made public the names of 
members of the survey who will accompany him 
to Haiti to make a study of the educational 
needs of the Haitian people at the request of 
are Dr. 
Johnson, Howard University; 
Professor Leo M. Favrot, field secretary of the 
General Edueation Board, and Dr. W. T. B. 
Williams, dean of the college, Tuskegee Insti- 
tute. 


President Hoover. These Mordecai 


president of 


Dr. Fevurx E, 
years a member of the English faculty of the 


ScHe.tuine, for forty-four 
’ © 


University of Pennsylvania, has been named to 


[Vot. XXXI, No, 


in order that he may hereafter devote hims 
to advanced teaching and research in physics 


He will be succeeded by Professor Josep) 
3arker, head of the 
engineering at Lehigh University. 


becomes effective at the beginning of the ney 


department of electric) 


academic year on July 1. 

Dr. ALONZO FRANKLIN MYERS, director of +} 
division of teacher preparation of the Cony 
ticut State Board of Education, has accepted 
position as professor of teachers’ college ay( 
normal school edueation at New York Univer. 
sity. 


Pitirnrim A. SoroKin, professor of sociolog 


at the University of Minnesota, has been ap- 


pointed professor of sociology at Harvard (; 
versity. 

Anpré Mavrors, French novelist and biog 
rapher, will be the first incumbent of the Mere- 
dith Howland Pyne lectureship in French liter- 
ature at Princeton University. He will leet 
during the autumn term of the present year 


ArtTHUR MAyGer Hinp, the landscape painter 
assistant keeper in the department of prints and 
drawings of the British Museum and from 192] 
to 1927 Slade professor of fine art in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, has been appointed Char! 
Eliot Norton professor of poetry at Harvard 
University for the year 1930-1931. Mr. Hind 
will be the second incumbent of the Norton pro- 
fessorship drawn from a field other than liter 
ture. Under the terms of the bequest to fou 
the chair, it was provided that the term poetr 
should be interpreted in its broadest sense, 
eluding, together with verse, all poetic expres 
sion in language, music, or the fine arts, unde: 


the Felix E. Schelling professorship in English which term architecture might be included. 
literature, which will be established on July 1 


. . x . D. L. Paisuey, secretary of the board oi 
by the Edward B. Robinette Foundation. gree Sie 


trustees of the Arkansas Education Association, 
has resigned as superintendent of schools at 
Hope, a position which he has held for fourteen 


Dr. Herman A. Spoenr, director for botany 
of the Coastal Laboratory at Carmel, Califor- 
nia, of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
has been elected director of the Division of Nat- 
ural Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation, in 
suecession to Dr. Max Mason, who recently be- 


years. 
Freperic A. WuittnG, for the past seve! 

teen years director of the Cleveland Museum 0! 

Art, has been appointed president of the Ame 


ican Federation of Arts, to take effect as soo! 
been 


came president. 
successor in Cleveland has 


pointed. The federation is the national art 
association, with which practically all the art 


Proressor GeorGE B. PeGRAM has resigned as_as_ his 
dean of the faculty of engineering of Colum- 
bia University after serving for thirteen years 
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in the United States and Canada are 


At present there are four hundred 


ty chapters. The headquarters offices 
Washington, D. C. 


CHANDLER Haywarp has been 
secretary of Dartmouth College, sue- 
the late Dr. Eugene F. Clark. Mr. 


rd was appointed assistant to President 


ap- 


mmediately after his graduation from 
ith in 1926. 
PARKER, for several 
for the 
Conference and professor of religious 
College, will 


retary of the college in September. 


WaLTER G. 


ESSOR 


lirector of religious education 


at Evansville become 


memorial tablet to the late Associate 
itendent Edward W. Stitt was dedicated 
new Edward W. Stitt Junior High 
New York March 6. The 
rs included Associate Superintendent Ed- 


City, on 


Mandel, District Superintendents John P. 

y and William O’Flaherty and the Rev. 
mer F. Taylor. District Superintendent 
H. Wade, chairman of the Edward W. 
Memorial The 

et is of solid bronze and has been erected 


Association, presided. 


the large hall of the school. 


ProressoR Mary WHITON CALKINS, research 

rofessor at Wellesley College, where she had 
ight for more than forty years and for thirty 
rs held the chair of philosophy and psy- 
logy, died on February 26 at the age of 
ty-seven years. 

(ue Rev. JonN Moncure, president of the 


and College for Women at Lutherville, 


1 on Mareh 1. 


esident two years ago he had been for the 


Until his appointment as 
revious nine years professor of religious edu- 
n and Bible. 


Tue Rev. T. I. 
yola College, Montreal, and former president 


Gasson, dean of studies at 


Boston College, died on February 27. He 
s seventy years old. 


Freperick B. Kaye, professor of English at 
Northwestern University, died on February 26, 


+ +} 


he age of thirty-seven years. 


Proressor JOSEPH WriGut, the distinguished 
ish philologist, professor of comparative 


philology at the University of Oxford, died on 


February 27 at the age of seve nty-four years. 


James H. RoGers, professor of economics at 
the University of Missouri, has announced his 
resignation in a letter to President Brooks and 
the board of curators. The resignation, to be- 
come effective September 1, was tendered in 
professorship of political 


order to accept a 


economy at Yale University, his alma mater. 
Professor Rogers in his letter implicitly refers 
to the suspension of Professor Max Meyer and 
Dr. 


count of a questionnaire on sex relations. He 


the dismissal of Harmon DeGraif on ae- 
says that he regrets to sever his connection with 
the university but adds: “Nevertheless, recent 
most tragic happenings at this university have 
shaken the confidence of many of its sincerest 
friends. In spite of its long record of comp!ete 


freedom from interference, scrupulously 
guarded by former administrations, the Univer- 
sity of Missouri is now declared to the scientific 
world to be no longer an institution where schol 
ars may go and work with the assurance of the 
freedom in teaching and research granted in the 
ranking universities of the country, so great is 
the cost of uninformed and prejudiced interfer- 
ence. In tke spirit of utmost friendliness for 
the university my sincerest hope is that you 
will take whatever action is necessary to remove 
all possibility of a reeurrence of such interfer- 
ence, so completely incompatible with higher 


education.” 


WiuiaMm J. 
Harriman, Orange County, N. Y., was directed 


HorrMan, school principal of 


to appear before the state education authorities 
in Albany and show cause why his license to 
should not be annulled for refusing to 
Mulholland, of Plattsburg, 
as a teacher in the Harriman school because she 
Catholic. The 
Ernest E. Cole, deputy state commissioner of 
edueation to the 
The case was brought to the atten- 


teach 
engage Miss Anna 
order issued by 


was a was 


and counsel Education De 
partment. 
tion of Governor Roosevelt and the state edu- 
eation authorities by Forrest Bailey, director of 
the American Civil Liberties Union, after com- 
plaint had been made against Mr. Hoffman by 
the Rev. P. F. Macaran, pastor of St. Anas 
When Miss Mul- 


holland applied for a position as teacher in the 


tasia’s Church at Harriman. 








Harriman school, she told the education au- 
thorities, she received a reply from Mr. Hoff- 
man stating, “I am anxious to know whether 
indicating that 


, 


you are Protestant or Catholic,’ 
if she were Catholie she need not apply for the 
position. 


Miss Ipa M. Evenrirr, a retired public school 
teacher, has won in the Supreme Court her fight 
to have the twenty years during which she was 
under suspension by order of the New York 
City Board of Education counted in on her time 
of service in the reckoning of her pension. Un- 
der an order signed by Justice Levy, she is en- 
titled to an annual pension of $1,437. The 
Board of Education had refused Miss Everitt’s 
request for a certification to the Teachers Re- 
tirement Fund that she had served as a teacher 
for thirty-five years, including the twenty-year 
period of suspension. She had been reinstated 
after her suspension. Justice Levy maintained 
in his ruling that the reinstatement added the 
twenty years of inactivity to her period of 
service, in view of her claim that she had been 
wrongfully deprived of the opportunity to 
teach. 

THE new twelve-story building of New York 
University’s School of Education was formally 
opened on March 1, by Dr. George Alexander, 
president of the University Council; Chancellor 
Elmer Ellsworth Brown and Dean John W. 
Withers, of the School of Edueation. The 
building, which is at Greene and Fourth Streets, 
in the Washington Square educational center, 
cost $1,700,000 and provides accommodations 
for 3,000 students. The formal dedication took 
place at noon, when James Gamble Rogers, the 
architect, presented a gold key to Dean Withers. 
This ceremony had been preceded by the formal 
openings of each of the nine departments which 
are to be housed in the new building: art, voca- 
tional education, home economics and home- 
making, music, psycho-education and mental hy- 
giene, the clinic for the social adjustment of 
the gifted, business, physical education and 
aeronautics. The procession was led by Chan- 
cellor Brown and Dean Withers, after which 
addresses were made by leaders in these special 
fields. The visiting educators from all parts 
of the country, who were the university’s guests 
for the dedication, attended a three-day series 
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of closed conferences on technical schoo] pyro) 
lems. The celebration was concluded with 
dinner in honor of Dean Withers at which [, 
Alexander presided. A_ portrait of Pp, 
Withers, painted by Robert A. Kissack. 
unveiled at the close of the dinner. 


APPLICATIONS for demonstration teacher (; 
mentary) must be on file with the Civil Ser, 
Commission at Washington, D. C., not lat 
than April 9. The examination is to fil 
cies in the Indian Field Service, Interior 
partment, and vacancies occurring in positi 
requiring similar qualifications. The entran 
salary is $3,200 a year, without quarter 
Higher-salaried positions are filled through pro- 
motion. Competitors will not be required to re- 
port for examination at any place, but will 
rated on their education and experience, and o1 
a thesis and publications. Examinations for 
teacher, junior high school (grades 7-9), $1. 
680 a year and for teacher, elementary (grades 
1-6), $1,500 a year, for which applications 
must be on file not later than April 22, ar 
to fill vacancies in the Indian Service, and in 
positions reuiring similar qualifications. Com- 
petitors will be rated on questions on educa 
tional methods, school discipline and adminis 
tration, the history and science of educat 
and their education, training and experienc 

Tue Annual Conference of the Nation 
Council for Jewish Education will this year bi 
held on June 22, 23 and 24 in New York Cit) 
and at the Central Jewish Institute Camps, 
Port Jervis, New York. The National Counc 
for Jewish Education was created in 1926 for 
the purpose of organizing the leaders of this 
ever-growing profession. The membership 0! 
the council is limited to executive heads of bu- 
reaus, departments and boards of Jewish edu- 
cation, to principals of important schools, t 
teachers in teachers’ colleges and to special 
supervisors and text-book writers. The aim 0: 
the council is to direct the development of Jew- 
ish education in America by providing an ¢x- 


change of experience and opinion among Jews! 
educators and by stimulating its members 
their professional activities. The association 
publishes a quarterly entitled Jewish Educat 
of which Dr. A. M. Dushkin is editor. Ths 
publication aims to be a record of Jewish edv- 
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experience and opinion, a review of 


ns and trends and a source of current 
information. The office of the Na- 
incil is at 330 S. 9th Street, Philadel- 
Ben Rosen is the president, Rabbi 
Pollak is the secretary and Mr. Louis 


e treasurer. 


rd Annual Institute of Publie Ad- 
n is to be held at the University of 
California from April 14 to 19, under 
es of the School of Citizenship and 
iministration. Separate sessions of 
ek college course will be attended by 
ty, and city officials from Rocky 
and Paeifie Coast states, as well as by 
ity managers, department heads and 
nnel in publie service from over a hun- 
fornia municipalities. Dr. William 
Munro, of Harvard University, is to 
ceneral assembly at noon each day on 
: of government. Another general ses 
sections will be held from 4 to 5 
ling with functional analysis and in- 
and relations. A 


tment problems 


ten state and national leaders are 
uught to Los Angeles to lecture on such 

as assessments, recreation and parks, 

ent finance and police administration. 
versity of Southern California sponsors 

rly spring institute for the purpose of 

ng to the publie personnel an intensive 

urse dealing with specific problems of govern- 
such as water supply, taxation, planning 


r, sanitary engineering and budgets. 


Princeton Triangle Club, which since it 
started by Booth Tarkington about thirty- 
en years ago has been the traditional outlet 
mdergraduate dramatic and musical ener- 
ies, moved into its new home, the McCarter 
Theater, recently completed at a cost of about 
$490,000, on February 22. The new building 
was made possible by a gift of $250,000 from 
mas Nesbitt MeCarter of the class of ’88, 
the president of the Publie Service Corporation 
i The rest of the sum was made 
a number of smaller contributors and by 
the Triangle Club itself. The latter had been 
saving for two decades in the hope of eventually 
being able to build its theater. 


New Jersey. 


ip by 
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Two gifts amounting to $250,000 to the In- 
stitute of Law at the Johns Hopkins Univer 
sity were announced at a dinner given by Dr. 
Ames, president of the institution, 
March 3. An 
anonymous donor gave $200,000 free from all 


Joseph S. 


and the board of trustees on 


conditions, and explained in a letter that he 
hoped to increase this sum in the future. A 
gift of $50,000 was from DeCourey W. Thom, 
of Baltimore, with the understanding that it 
will be used for the library of the institute 
to be housed in the Carroll Mansion at the en- 
trance of the university grounds. Dean Roscoe 
Pound, of the Harvard Law School, was the 
Other speak 
ers were Governor Albert Ritchie, Dr. 
Edwin G. Baetjer and B. Howell Griswold, 
trustees, and Daniel Willard, president of the 


principal speaker at the dinner. 
Ames, 


board. The guests were members of the legal 
profession, financiers, industrialists and other 


leaders in the city. 


Two Cornell fraternities, which recently sur 
rendered their leaseholds to make way for the 
construction of a new college of law on the 
Cornell University campus, are said to have 
They 


units in the 


made an unusual offer to the university. 


propose to erect two residential 
men’s dormitory system, to be occupied by their 
respective fraternity undergraduates, and to 
present the buildings, to cost not less than 
$400,000, to the university free and clear of 
debt. The fraternities Psi 
Sigma Phi. The offer was made by Charles H. 
Blair, of New York, in behalf of Psi Upsilon, 
and by Floyd W. Mundy, also of New York, 


for Sigma Phi. 


are Upsilon and 


THE first unit of the new women’s dormitory 
of Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, which will be 
open early next year, will cost, with its equip- 
ment, $600,000. 
an exact duplicate, will be erected within two 


The second unit, to be almost 


years. 

THE Institute of International Education re 
ports that on January 14 there arrived in the 
United States a delegation of ten Brazilian edu- 
cators to study various phases of our educa 
tional system. The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace provided the funds for 


this delegation. Part of the members were se- 
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lected by the Brazilian Association of Educa- 
tion, part by the secretary of instruction in the 
State of Sao 
approved by Mr. Edwin V. Morgan, American 
The group represented 


Paulo, their nominations being 


ambassador to Brazil. 
the liberal teaching element of Rio and Sao 
The delegation was under the guidance 
Edueation. 


Paulo. 
ot the 
During its two weeks’ stay in New York, it 
courses at Teachers College, Co- 
The 
vided into small groups, each with a particu- 
The Institute of International 


Institute of International 
listened to 


lumbia University. delegation was di- 
d LJ 


lar specialty. 


ORIGIN AND PRESENT STATUS OF 
COLLEGE ORIENTATION 
COURSES 
Tue excellent paper by Professor Bossard on 
Orientation 
Course”! does not give exact or comprehensive 


“Educational Guidance and the 
enough consideration of the origin and present 
status of freshman orientation courses. His 
very complete discussion of the present college 
population was followed by a very incomplete 
analysis of what is being done to meet the needs 
of the heterogeneous freshman groups. 

The statement that “It was in 1915-16 that 
Brown University took the first steps in this di- 
rection [orientation projects] with a series of 
lectures upon the scope and aims of college edu- 
cation” is not strictly accurate. In 1911-12, 
Reed College offered the first orientation course 
for which students received college credit.2_ This 
course, taught by Dr. Bernard C. Ewer, was a 
three-hour course throughout the year, required 
of all freshmen. Starting with the second se- 
mester of the year 1911-12, the University of 
Washington offered a credit orientation course, 
modified from a plan offered by Professor J. K. 
Hart, of that institution. Both these origi- 
nations were doubtless strongly influenced by 
the discussion arising from the orientation pro- 
gram proposed by President Lowell, of Har- 
vard, in his inaugural address in 1909. 

1 ScHooL AND Socrety, August 17, 1929. 

2C. T. Fitts and F. H. Swift, ‘‘The Construc- 
tion of Orientation Courses for College Fresh- 
men,’’ University of California Publications in 
Education, Vol. 2, No. 3, p. 56. 
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Education made arrangements for these gy). 


divisions, t.e., university organization, yo 
tional guidance, health education and pr 
method, to meet leading men in these fie 
On January 31, the delegates went on a shor 
tour which took them to Washington, Ba); 
more, Philadelphia and Boston. Upon they 
return, Teachers College held a number 
round table discussions to help the members ; 
elarify their Delgado 
Carvalho, the leader of the delegation, visit, 
the United States last spring to arrang 


observations. Dr. 


preliminary plans for the visit of this groy 


In the east, pioneer courses were offered |) 
Amherst in 1914-15 and by Brown in 1916-17 
These courses were the result of the discussio: 
and work of Dr. William Kirk, of the Univer 
sity of Rochester, and President Meikle} 
and Dr. Preserved Smith, of Amherst. During 
the 1915-17 period seven other credit orient 
tion offerings were made, four in eastern ¢o- 
leges and three in western colleges.’ 
Professor Bossard intimates that curricu 
orientation courses are given by only a few 
the larger universities. 
being given at Columbia, Minnesota, Dartmout 
Antioch, Pennsylvania, Chicago and other insti- 
tutions.” A 90 per cent. return from a ques 
tionnaire sent out by Fitts and Swift in 1! 
to three hundred American colleges and univer- 
that orientation courses wer 


“Such courses are 1 


sities revealed 
being offered by seventy-nine institutions, or 
34.2 per cent. of the number replying. Thex 
three hundred institutions included 156 on th 
list of the Association of American Universities, 
plus those accredited by the University of L)- 
nois and the University of California. A cor- 
roborating study by Blackburn* with a 60 per 
eent. return from 250 American colleges an¢ 
universities resulted in the tabulation of sev- 
institutions offering 
courses. This smaller return from a smaller 
initial group resulted in finding only six les 


enty-three orientation 


3 For most of the above historical data the 
writer is indebted to the Fitts-Swift study, op. ct’ 
pp. 154-169. 

4Glen A. Blackburn, ‘‘The Orientation of Co! 
lege Freshmen,’’ Education, 49: 26-33, 1928. 
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offerings. The evidence indicates 


e number seventy-nine can be accepted 
riv reliable estimate of the orientation 
ses in American institutions of higher learn- 
1926-27. A more specialized study made 
riter early in 1929 showed that eleven 
sixteen publie district junior colleges in 
‘fornia were offering orientation courses.* 
The evidence cited, then, indicates that: (1) 
orientation courses for college freshmen 
been offered in American colleges since 
2) from one fourth to one third of 
standard American colleges and universities 
r such courses. Much might be said as to 
arying character of these offerings. Classi- 
as devised by Fitts and Swift, by 

rn and by the writer do not agree. In 

i], it may be said that from one half to 
ee fourths of the courses emphasize individ- 
ntation to self and college life. These 
illustrated by the use of texts such as 

k’s “Learning How to Study and Work Ef- 
Crawford’s “Methods of 


tively’® and 


other general type is that of a survey or 


problem orientation course, using texts 
as the University of Chiecago’s “The Nature 


e World and of Man.”® There is a grow- 
tendeney to incorporate both types of ori- 


tion in the same ecourse. Such a course 


ight utilize a four-part syllabus similar to th 
worked out at Stephens College, or might 
based on a text such as Benjamin’s new “Man 
Problem-solver.’’® 
C. G. WRENN 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


MODERN SCHOLASTICISM 

SCHOLASTICISM is coming back into style! 
After all, scholasticism is only one form of 

{ study of seventy-two public junior colleges 
itside of California was not so encouraging. 
Only four catalogued courses were discovered. 
Excellent junior college orientation work on a com- 
prehensive seale is being done at Stephens College, 
Missouri (not public). 
_°W. F. Book, ‘‘Learning How to Study and 
Work Effectively,’’ Ginn and Company, 1926. 

C. C. Crawford, ‘‘Methods of Study.’’ The 
\uthor, Moscow, Idaho, 1926. 
“SH. H. Newman (ed), ‘‘The Nature of the 
World and of Man,’’ University of Chicago Press, 
10%¢ 
_*H. F. Benjamin, ‘‘Man the Problem-solver,’’ 
Houghton-Mifflin Company, 1930. 
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authoritarianism, and authoritarianism is only 
an attempted short cut to truth. The monkey 
laws of Tennessee and Arkansas are likewise 
an attempt to establish the truth without the 
slow, laborious method of science. The popu- 
larity of the get-rich-quick scheme is based upon 
fundamental human nature. 


for a “royal road to geometry,” the infant 


The perennial ery 


reaching out for the moon are both quite char 
Homo 


acteristic of the impatient but lazy 
sapiens. 

The present recurrence of authoritarianism 
in American education is camouflaged by the 
name “orientation,” but Limburger by any other 
name is just as aromatic. Not that al! courses 
named “orientation” They 
are authoritarian only when they attempt to 


teach history and all social science in ten les- 


are authoritarian. 


sons, or twenty, or even a hundred. To get 
rich is a laudable and practicable ambition, It 
is only the get-rich-quick ambition that is dan 
gerous, nearly always futile and frequently 
immoral in tendency. Similarly it is the quick 
“orientation” course that is necessarily authori- 
tarian, inevitably futile and educationally im 
moral in that it gives the student nothing in 
return for his expenditure of time, effort, money 
and enthusiasm. 

This latest fad of educational circles is fun 
damentally a recurrence of scholasticism, that 
medieval system of education which did much 
to restore the lost culture of the ancient world 
but made no other contribution to the culture 
and science of the future. 

The term modern scholasticism implies a 
modern content taught by a medieval method. 
Webster’s unabridged dictionary says, 


The sources of scholasticism were the writings 
of the Church Fathers and those of Aristotle and 
his Arabian commentators; its main problem was 
the reconciliation of Christian faith with reason, 
and its method, stiff and formal, was characterized 
by excessive deference to authority and large re 
liance on deduction. 


The get-rich-quick type of orientation course 
found in high schools and junior colleges to-day, 
a sort of bed-time story of society, has substi- 
tuted modern science for the writings of the 
church fathers, has substituted the generaliza- 
tions of modern philosophers for those of the 








Aristotle 
popular effusions of professorial Arabs who 
This makes the content 


great and has copied verbatim the 
write for “Maggies.” 
modern in every way. 

The problem attacked by this new scholas- 
ticism is the reconciliation of the manifold spe- 
cializations of our infinitely complex and diversi- 
fied era with a rational unity of life—a worthy 
purpose indeed. But worthy also was the pur- 
The road to 
hell is paved with good intentions, so they say. 


pose of medieval scholasticism. 

It is this re-new method, not the purpose, that 
is scholastic, and, unfortunately, it was the 
method rather than the purpose of medieval 
scholasticism that made it barren, futile, un- 
profitable for the individual student and for 
It was the rise of the scientific method 
that caused the downfall of scholasticism. And 
now, with tragic vengeance, it is the reintro- 
duction of the scholastic method that is driving 
the scientific method out of our schools and 
It is not accidental that the distin- 
guished committee of engineers who recently 
made a thorough study of engineering education 


society. 


colleges. 


utterly repudiated the get-rich-quick variety of 
orientation course. 

To-day there are scores of texts used in hun- 
dreds of schools and colleges that attempt to 
teach in one brief course by means of the con- 
tent of one small volume all the history of 
human kind from the glacial age to the age of 
innocence, 1929, all evolution from the protozoa 
to the modern flapper, all political institutions 
from the precinct committee to the League of 
Nations, all social institutions from the celibate 
papacy to trial marriage, all economic activities 
from medieval guilds to modern gullibility, all 
the personalities from King Tut to King Ben. 

The net result of this grand and gross en- 
deavor is that limitation of time compels the 
use of the lecture method, the acceptance of 
every statement and generalization upon author- 
ity, the substitution of memory for thinking 
and the complete elimination of both the scien- 
tific and the historical methods. 

At least one of these get-rich-quick orienta- 
tion-course advocates has admitted that what the 
student gets is “definitions.” Thus the student, 
starting with a definition which his professor 
tells him is correct (authoritarianism), attempts 
to solve the detailed problems of life by a proe- 
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ess of deduction from this memorized 
To requote from Webster’s definitio, 
scholasticism, “Its method, stiff and forma]. wa, 


tion. 


characterized by excessive deference to aut} 
and large reliance on deduction.” 

These quick orientation courses are 
torical and anti-scientific because their ove, 
of “modern content” leaves no time for a « 
of origins or historical sequence, no 
the attainment of historical perspective, 
beeause their complete repudiation of thy 
time-consuming laboratory method destroys : 
very foundation of scientific education. Fina)) 
by consuming so much time through the repet 
tion of these bed-time story courses in the - 
high school, in the senior high school and in : 


junior college, the student has little time left fo; 


an adequate study of science, literature, ar 
history, mathematics, social science by the la) 
ratory, the historical and the problem method 
which alone give the student opportunity : 
induce, or at least to check, his definitions a 
generalizations by first-hand observation. 

A few illustrations may serve to clarify ¢! 
accusations. One prominent advocate of 
get-rich-quick orientation course for junior \ 
leges has just published the lectures which ! 
gave to six hundred freshmen. The first on 
hour lecture includes the following names: Lv- 
eretius, Epicurus, Condorcet, Bacon, Descartes 
Newton, Leibnitz, Voltaire, Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau, Buffon, Huxley, Spencer, Elliot, Marvin, 
Seott, Dickens, Grey, Balfour, Inge, Lavoisier, 
Dalton, Liebig, Faraday, Henry, Kelvin, Pas 
teur, Koch and Lister. Leaving aside al! ques 
tion of selection or arrangement, the mere quan 
tity of names deprives the student of 
possibility of studying for himself even a mere 
fragment of this lecture before the next mass 
of content is hurled at him. 

To take another illustration from this same 
book, the chapter on international law covering 
eight pages mentions Justinian, Grotius, Greek 
law, Stoics, Medieval Europe and Vasquez. | 
conclusion, three fourths of a page is devote 
to international law during the last sixty years. 
Again waiving all questions of sequence, pr 
portion or emphasis, the sheer mass of material 
leaves the student no other method than memory 
and authoritarianism in dealing with the assig.- 


th 


ment. If this be not scholasticism, what in tb 
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ven is it? By no stretching of the 
be classified as the scientific, the 
the problem method, nevertheless it 

as something “new,” something 


most high schools and colleges 


r this atrocity is the need for an 


’ of life early in the student’s edu 
how can a student integrate before 


tiates? How can he apperceive with- 
ipperceptive mass? As some one has 


Thought is not the precipitate of a 


O. GARFIELD JONES 
THE Ciry or TOLEDO 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY AND 


_ 


} 
I 


+ 


i¢ 


1 
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THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 
r issue of February 22, you published 
e under the above caption signed “The 
il] Bystander.” The undersigned is 
accord with the writer, who has put 


his finger on a serious fault. I traveled from 
New York to Indianapolis to deliver an address 
before the State Teachers Association of In- 
diana. I found myself at the end of a long 
program in an afternoon session, when every 
body was tired, many had gone home, and those 
who hadn’t gone were in no condition to listen 
to a serious address. 

Two years later I was invited to address the 
New York State Teachers Association at Bing 
hamton. Again I was scheduled for an after 
noon session and was at the end of a very 
heavy and unduly prolonged program. Most 
of the audience had gone home when I was 
introduced and those who remained kept look 
ing at their watches and slowly disappeared. 
When I finished only a handful were left. I 
felt that my efforts had been futile, my trip 
from New York had been in vain, and the 
money the association paid me had been wasted. 

What is the matter with program makers? 


An EpvUCATIONAL PERFORMER 


QUOTATIONS 


SCHOLARS AND SCHOOLMASTERS 


\rnSHIP threatens to ruin education. 
the opinion of Professor David Snedden, 
ers College, Columbia University, as 
d in an article called “The Hurtful In- 
Scholars on Useful Educations” in 
Socrery for February 1, 1930. 

ig of the title is an indication of the 
the article, which is that of a man 
to brush aside conventions for the 
presentation of realities. The argu- 
be summarized as follows: Highly 

| scholarship has attracted an increas- 
er of able men and they wield a large 
n the making of school and college 
Their natural tendency is to insist 
lue of the subjects they teach. They 
trong pressure to have these subjects 
n school and college as wholes, in logical 
ition, and for their own sakes. They 
eir subjects as ends, not means. They 
boys and girls to know these subjects fully, 


sue them from their very foundations, as 
ie object in view were scholarship itself, 


» avoid any selection of special parts and 


phases of a subject on the ground of their con- 
nection with a job, or with a hobby, or with 
health, or with citizenship, or with any other 
interest of life. 

Schoolmasters, on the other hand, know that 
scholarship is not an end in itself, Dr. Sned- 
den groups as “scholars” all specialists, even 
athletie coaches; and in contrast he groups all 
curriculum-makers as “schoolmasters”—includ- 
ing deans, superintendents of schools, college 
presidents, and other like officers. The school 
master wants to break up subjects, use parts ol 
a subject for one purpose and other parts for 
another purpose, combine parts ol different 
subjects, and generally abandon logical order 
for psychological arrangement. When a sub- 
ject is used as a means of education, rather than 
as an end in itself, its integrity as a subject 
ean not be sacredly maintained. 

There is weight in this argument, but there 
are grave dangers in accepting it, without criti 
cism, as a guide for education. The aims of 
education must be stated in terms of the effect 
of studies and school activities and influences 


on the student; the whole end in view is the 
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making of a man. In its intellectual aspects, 
and especially in what may be called the moral 
aspects of intellectual effort, education can not 
ignore the fact that scholarly ideals have in 
them something of value. If the student never 
studies any subject as a whole, in logical order, 
for the sake of knowing it as fully as possible 
on a given level, including its relations to other 
subjects and to his own various interests, he has 
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missed a profoundly profitable intellectual 
perience. It is true that university special; 
ought not to dominate the making of schoo} and 
college curricula. It is true that educational } 
quirements, stated in terms of the study of SI 
ecified groups of subjects, obstruct educatior 

progress. But it is also true that a curriculy 


which includes only seraps of subjects is not 


i 


good curriculum.—Harvard Alumni Bullets; 


REPORTS 


ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMON- 
WEALTH FUND 


DevoTine the major part of its income to ac- 
tivities in the fields of public health, preventive 
medicine and mental hygiene, and to the en- 
richment of British-American relations, the 
Commonwealth Fund, according to its eleventh 
annual report published on February 26, made 
appropriations amounting to $2,028,759 during 
the year ending last September 30. Of this 
sum, $1,366,674 was applied to special enter- 
prises directed by the fund through its several 
divisions and committees, and the remainder, 
$662,085, was distributed among thirty-eight 
outside organizations, hospitals and universities 
in the form of grants for special purposes. 

Among the year’s developments were the 
opening of two new rural hospitals and the 
adoption of a new public-health program in 
this country; the establishment of a child-gui- 
dance clinic in London, and the completion of 
the fund’s child-health program in Austria— 
the six years of cooperative effort resulting in 
the cordial acceptance by the Austrian govern- 
ment of responsibility for continuing practi- 
cally all the activities conducted during that 
period. The last of a series of four child-health 
demonstrations in the United States was within 
a few months of completion as the year ended. 

Fellowships for graduates of British univer- 
sities to study in America were increased from 
twenty-five to thirty-five, of which five were 
open to students from the Dominions. A new 
group of three fellowships, which, like the 
original fellowships are for two years each, 


was created for men of British descent who 
hold appointments in the British government 
service overseas. Thirteen applications were 
received from candidates in Australia, India, 


New Zealand, Nigeria, Palestine and Sont 
Africa, who wished to come to America to study 
subjects ranging from criminology and tariff 
making to malaria control and hydro-e! 
engineering. In the five years since the British 
fellowships were first offered 115 students fron 
Great Britain and the Dominions have been ap- 
pointed from among 758 applicants. 

The largest special grant made to an outsid 
organization during the year was one of $214. 
500 to the University of London for the estab 
lishment of a chair of American history. Under 
this endowment the professor and his assistant 
or assistants will form part of the faculty of 
the Institute of Historical Research, and it is 
hoped that their work, like the fellowships, will 
be a fresh link between the two countries. 

In the fund’s mental hygiene activities the 
year has been one of consolidation and technica! 
progress. The Institute for Child Guidance, 
maintained by the fund in New York City, 
received an increased number of children for 
treatment and enlarged its quota of students 
for professional training. The National Com 
mittee for Mental Hygiene was enabled to con- 
tinue, through its division on community 
clinies, advisory service to communities wish 
ing to begin child-guidance work and to estab- 
lish elinies. Provision was similarly made for 
continuance of the service of the National Com 
mittee on Visiting Teachers, in promoting pro 
fessional training in that field, presenting the 
elements of visiting teacher work to teachers 
and school administrators, carrying on a limited 
aumber of demonstrations and giving counsel 
to interested communities. 

With the opening of two new hospitals and 


+< 


the continued work of two previously est: 


menda’ 


Found 





eal 


to forego altogether. 
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- rural distriets, one each in Tennes- 
vinia, Maine and Kentucky, are now 
4 with general hospitals of their own, 
nit of the fund’s activities. 


have been opened in two more dis- 


Additional 
in Kansas and Ohio, since the close of 
r covered by the report. 
rh this program some 410,000 people 


4 


It is estimated 


~e enabled to enjoy near at home the safety 


enience of hospital service which in 
years they had to seek at a distance 
The objectives of this 
are far wider, however, than the pro- 


n of these 
the central part of a general attempt to 
the level of rural health through stimula- 


» the medical profession and the public in 


facilities, for these constitute 


, to practicable public 


services suitably linked with the hos- 


develop 


ities 


pitals and to foster an intelligent interest in 


tive medicine. 


he new public-health program, with 1930 as 


its first year, will draw upon the experience both 


proach to rural health problems. 


+ 


he child-health demonstrations and of the 


hospitals, but will provide a fresh ap- 


In an effort 


to encourage the development of both public 


educat 


| 


\ 


Pal 


th and 


general medical service in rural 


mmunities, specifie contributions to profes- 
sional education will be set up in each of two 


The projects, to be initiated 


tatoac 
e SLALes. 
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and administered by the state health depart 
ments, will include the formation of a field staff 
to build up local health organizations and the 
establishment of well-rounded health units 
The educational projects 


in 
two selected districts. 
will include the strengthening of the medical 
schools which chiefly train doctors for service 
in the selected states, scholarships or loan funds 
for students of medicine who intend to enter 
rural practice and fellowships for rural physi- 
cians who wish to improve their grasp of the 
best current technique. 

Among the special grants made by the fund 
were several to be applied to medical research 

for example, the study of the causes and 
treatment of cardiae trouble in children, at the 
Johns Hopkins; a study of sera and vaccines 
significant for the control of cardiac disorders, 
at Cornell University; the research work of the 
Heart Committee of the New York Tuberculosis 
and Health Association; an investigation at the 
University of Michigan looking toward the de 
velopment of a blood test for tuberculosis; the 
study of epilepsy and multiple sclerosis at the 
New York Neurological Institute, 
tinued work on serum treatments for the pneu- 
monias by Dr. William H. Park. A grant of 
$50,000 was made to the Notre Dame Bay Me- 
morial Hospital, at Twillingate, Newfoundland, 
supplementing previous grants to this hospital, 


and con- 


the only one in 300 miles of seacoast. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS 


SeveraL issues of major importance in higher 


ion were debated at the annual meeting 


f the American Association of University Pro- 
tessors, attended by over a hundred delegates 


ty on Decembe 


rom fifty-two chapters, and held in conjunction 
vith the American Historical Association at the 
‘niversity of North Carolina and Duke Univer- 


28 and 30, 1929. A spirited 


liseussion, opened by Dean Sanford, of Georgia, 


versity Professors heartily commends the foun- 
dation for its revelation of commercialism and 
other evils in college athletics.” 

Of the issues relating immediately to curricu- 
lum, the most important discussion was insti- 
gated by the report of the committee on re- 
quired courses in education presented by the 
chairman, Professor Roy C. Flickinger, of the 


University of Iowa. According to the report: 


One of the oldest and best-known institutions in 
the country has never had a department of educa 


{ the recent Carnegie report on college ath- 

resulted a resolution that “without 
endorsing the particular findings and recom- 
mendations Bulletin 23 of the Carnegie 
Foundation, the American Association of Uni- 


tion, and therefore its students have never taken 
a single course in that subject. Yet hundreds, 
perhaps even thousands, of its graduates are actu 
ally engaged in teaching throughout the nation. Is 
it notorious that these men are less successful in 


in 


in 
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the classroom than their colleagues from other 
institutions? And if so, can this fact be objec- 
tively demonstrated? The eastern states as a rule 
have been less alert than those in the middle west 
and far west to impose requirements in education 
upon teachers. Can it be objectively demonstrated 
that the teaching in eastern schools is inferior to 
that in other states of the country? The various 
states greatly differ in their requirements in edu- 
cation. Can it be shown that teaching in the re- 
spective states improves pari passu as the require- 
ments in education are increased? These and re- 
lated questions are important for the problem un- 
der discussion and for the future of American edu- 


cation. 


The diseussion which followed resulted in the 
adoption of a resolution recommending a com- 
prehensive and objective investigation of the 
value of courses in education. 

A plea for a larger measure of control by the 
faculties of American colleges and universities 
was strongly advocated by Mr. D. W. Springer, 
secretary of the Association of Governing 
Boards of State Universities. The college 
teacher, said Mr. Springer, was gravely handi- 
capped in the fullest expression of his abilities 
by the lack of direct medium of expression of 
his views before the governing board of the in- 
stitution. He advocated a committee of three 
elected by the faculty and not appointed by the 
administration for the representation of fac- 
ulty opinion through the president or dean be- 
fore the board. Coming from a spokesman for 
trustees, in whom the final power is lodged by 
college and university charters, this liberal ree- 
ommendation was welcomed with warm appre- 
ciation by the officers and members of the asso- 
ciation. 

A similar plea for closer cooperation between 
trustees, president and faculty was voiced by 
President H. W. Chase, of the University of 
North Carolina, in his weleome to the delegates. 
Great praise, he said, was due to the American 
Association of University Professors in its 
efforts to bring about a closer sympathy between 
these three elements in the control of higher in- 
stitutions. President J. L. McConaughy, of 


Wesleyan University, delegate of the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges, pointed out the great 
value of the frequent reports on educational 
issues prepared by committees of the associa- 
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tion and declared that the results of the inye 
gations are of constant aid to college admin). 
trators. 

In the report of the committee on academ; 


freedom and tenure the chairman, Professor \ 
L. Wheeler, of Princeton University, spok 

a number of conspicuous violations of thy pri 
ciples of freedom and tenure during the past 
year, the most important being those at the Uy; 
versity of Pittsburgh and the University of \ix. 
souri. The committee, however, recorded 
conviction that administrators manifested an 
creasing desire to learn the association’s inter. 
pretations of the rights of the teaching profes. 
sion and to be guided by the association's 
formulation of these rights. 

Reporting for the committee on non 
amount of teaching and research, Professor 1 
W. Baldwin, of the University of Illinois, mad 
a strong plea for a wide-spread survey of pres- 
ent practice, both in this country and in Europ: 
of distributing the college teacher’s time among 
teaching, research and other activities. The 
present system, he contended, is haphazard and 
even chaotic. “Teaching is only a_part-tins 
profession,” says the report, “and only a part 
of that part time is really devoted to actual 
teaching.” Some way must be found to de- 
crease or adjust more reasonably the pressur 
brought to bear on the professor by the 
ministration to engage in non-teaching activ- 
ities. We are too prone to set up quantity 
work as the standard instead of quality. Th 
committee urges a careful study of the whole 
problem, so that college executives may have 
basis for judging reasonable budgeting of tl 
professor’s time. 

A closely related recommendation was mad 
by the report of the committee on research, pre- 
sented by Professor Emeritus Marian P. Whit- 
ney, of Vassar College, in a plea for a study ot 
the adjustment of research to teaching in the 
program of the individual professor. “Time }s 
even more important to the college teacher than 
money,” according to the report. 

Addresses were delivered by Professor 
Giuseppe Prezzolini, of the Paris office of the 
International Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, and by Dean J. G. Rogers, of the Univer- 
sity of Colorado, on “Some Lessons from the 
History of the American Bar Association.” 
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nnual dinner, held at the Washington 
1 on December 28, addresses were 
euests of honor, President W. P. 
Duke University; President J. S. 
the Johns Hopkins University, and 
Henry Crew, of Northwestern Uni- 
retiring president of the association. 
Crew pointed out the singular cir- 
that in aristocratic Europe the con- 
iversities was essentially democratic, 
urgely in the hands of faculties, while 


oeratie America the control was largely 
Is not the American professor, he 
as fully qualified by native endowment 


pean colleague to assume a larger 


the control of higher institutions? A 


i 


ty, he affirmed, should be essentially “a 


” 


1Aars. 

Tyler reported a large increase in 
numbers than 
The association has members in more 


which now more 


50 institutions and 170 local chapters. 


The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. B. Munro (government), Harvard; 
vice-president, Hardin Craig (English), Stan- 
ford; vice-president, J. S. Guy (chemistry), 
Emory; general secretary, H. W. Tyler (mathe- 
maties), Massachusetts Institute of Technology ; 
members of the council (term expiring January 
1, 1932), J. H. Breasted (Egyptology), Chi- 
cago; J. P. W. Crawford (Romance languages), 
Cunningham (philoso- 
(agriculture), 


Pennsylvania; G. W. 
phy), Cornell; Paul 
Iowa State; Yandell Henderson (physiology), 
Yale; L. L. Hendren (physics), 
Buford Johnson (psychology), Johns Hopkins; 
F. L. Paxson (history), Wisconsin; Louise 
Pound (English), Nebraska; B. J. Vos (Ger- 
In accordance with a constitu- 


Emerson 


Georgia; 


man), Indiana. 
tional amendment providing for the office of 
executive secretary, Professor Joseph Mayer 
was appointed to that office as well as to the 
treasurership by the council. 

Pavut KavrMan 


SPECIAL ARTICLES 


LANGUAGE REQUIREMENTS FOR 
DOCTORS OF PHILOSOPHY 

[nis is an unsettled and increasingly active 

blem in higher education. Every institu- 

n of the American Association of Universi- 

es makes a foreign language demand of its 

indidates, practically all specifying “a ready 
reading knowledge” of two languages. On the 

of things this would seem to settle the 
juestion, but it does not. 

Although the language requirement is not 
given a formal place on the annual program of 
the association, it always crops up in the dis- 
cussions, Which at times become almost heated. 
the claim is freely made in many quarters that 
a blanket foreign language requirement meant 

apply uniformly to all departments is anti- 
quated and absurd, and further, that it is being 
penly flouted in practice. Some go so far as 
to say that the average American Ph.D. is rela- 

vely illiterate outside his mother-tongue. 

Naturally, this involves a point of honor and 
responsibility on the part of our graduate 
On the one hand, we have a reason- 
ly rigid “paper” requirement; on the other 


hand, there exists a certain amount of suspicion 
that the requirement is in many instances so 
administered that it is a dead letter. 

Bearing on this general problem an inquiry 
was sent out from Northwestern University in 
the spring of 1929 to 3,500 doctors of phil- 
osophy representing practically all universities 
in the American Association, the list used being 
a chance selection distributed to represent all 
different fields of study. About two out of 
three, or 2,325, correspondents replied. 

Questions asked covered age, sex, university, 
major subject, amount of language preparation, 
use made of foreign languages during graduate 
study and subsequently, estimated skill in the 
languages examined upon, opinions and recom- 
mendations concerning the value of foreign lan- 
guages to advanced scholarship and the require- 
ments which should be made. 

Not only did two doctors out of three answer 
the inquiry, but they distributed over eighteen 
different fields of learning, chemistry returning 
the largest number of replies and geography the 
smallest. In the aggregate they wrote over a 
thousand pages of advice and suggestion about 
the value of foreign language and the method 
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of its requirement. From all this material 
certain facts are clearly evident.’ 

No agreement has been reached among Amer- 
ican scholars as to the purpose for which we 
require foreign languages of our candidates for 
the Ph.D. degree. Three chief reasons appear 
over and over in the many pages of comments. 

(1) For some fields, but not for all, foreign 
language is a necessary tool or instrument of 
advanced scholarship. The opinion seems quite 
general that language is considerably more 
necessary for research than for teaching. 

(2) Foreign language is traditionally and his- 
toriecally a badge of culture and as such should 
be demanded of those holding the highest aca- 
demic degree. On the other hand, there are 
those who see a new and more vital definition 
of culture in the process of formation, and who 
reject language as its only or chief sign. 

(3) The languages serve as a useful hurdle 
to protect the all-too-easy Ph.D. degree, and it 
should be retained to discourage the less able 
and those who seek the degree only for its 
honor. In this connection others raise the 
question why any particular department (as 
chemistry, history, psychology) needs to go out- 
side its own field to find hurdles capable of stop- 
ping the incompetent. These objectors also 
want to know why elementary language, a high- 
school subject, should be a hurdle to advanced 
scholars. 

Besides these three primary functions of the 
language requirements as set forth in the re- 
turns, several other claims were made which 
may be called secondary, such as the following: 
American Ph.D.’s suffer in prestige abroad be- 
cause of their lack of language ability; speciali- 
zation is inevitably narrowing in its effects, and 
language study serves to broaden; foreign lan- 
guages are a source of enjoyment once they are 
mastered; the Ph.D. has grown cheap, bring it 
back to its earlier standing. 

One disturbing aspect of the language situ- 
ation is the wastefulness of the present system, 
which results in a considerable amount of ex- 
pensive time being spent on what, for many 
candidates, is practically beginning language, 
a subject so elementary that not all colleges 


1 For full report see: G. H. Betts and R. A. 
Kent, ‘‘Foreign Language Equipment of 2,325 
Doctors of Philosophy,’’ Public School Publishing 
Company, 1929. 
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will give credit for it. The graduate studey 
enters upon his Ph.D. work at about the ag, 
thirty. 

has a fair earning capacity. ari 


using up the only opportunity he will ever hoy, 


He is in the prime of his powers, Hy 


to be under the guidance of highly trained SDe- 
cialists whose business it is to direct his ret 
He has available priceless laboratories ang |j. 
braries devoted to his use. He has his tip 
free for advanced scholarship and reseay 

ing the most out of these opportunities he jx 
forced to divide his time and interest to the end 
of stumbling through declensions and conjugs. 
tions and in general doing what were p 

easily and effectively done at fourteen or fifteey 
years of age. Against this system man 
Ph.D.’s complain bitterly. 

Based on the reported amount of use made o! 
the languages their importance falls in the fol- 
lowing sequence: German, French, Latin, Span- 
ish, Italian. It should be said, however, that 
Latin holds its position largely through the ux 
made of it by the language groups, with som 
help from history and philosophy. In some in- 
stances Spanish, Italian, Russian or Japanese 
was reported as of more importance than one ot 
the required languages. Not a few respondents 
protest against the inflexibility of a requirement 
which made them prepare for an examination in 
a language for which they had no use, while they 
were struggling to secure command of another 
language needed in their research but not ae- 
cepted in the requirements. One man says, “! 
spent the better part of a half-year boning up 
on French, which had no material in my field, 
while all the time I was obliged to use Spanish 
in my research.” 

Space will not here permit a complete report 
of the amount of foreign language material 
estimated as read during graduate study and 
in the last two years. (This is done by fields in 
the published study.) Suffice it to say that out 
of the 2,325 persons sending replies 1,631 spec! 
fied a more or less definite amount of German 
read, and 1,561 of French read while in tl 
graduate school. For the two years preceding 
the date of this inquiry the corresponding num- 
bers were 1,211 for German and 1,096 for 
French. In addition to these numbers there 
were a few whose comments indicated that t! 
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ore or less of these languages, but no 
imates were given. The range ot 
read ran trom a page or two to as 


one hundred or more books. A strik- 
; section of the report is a drop 


‘er or a third in the number of persons 


neh or German in later work as com- 
ith those who used them in the graduate 
This decline holds, though in varying 
ns, lor all fields. 

languages required of the doctors 
and French), and reported most used, 
1d in estimated reading skill is sharply 
rd following the taking of the Ph.D. 


t 


The respondents were asked to esti- 
eir language skill on the basis of fair, 
‘, poor during the period of their grad- 

tudy and to report whether this skill had 

| the same or had increased or had de- 
between that time and this. Somewhat 

half credited themselves with “fair” 

| in their languages while graduate students, 
e remainder dividing almost equally between 
xeellent” and “poor.” For both German and 
nch approximately 40 per cent. report their 
ill as decreasing following the taking of their 


degree, while about 25 per cent. report it as in- 
reasing. The detail of this is interesting for 


ch separate field, but can not be treated here. 
Considered as a working tool for advanced 


holarship the languages must now share with 


rious other technical instruments, among 
h are statistics, surveys, formulas, library 
Many doctors 


report passing examinations in these techniques 


addition to the languages. Columbia, at 
allows one such technical field to sub- 

a foreign language in the require- 

No other institution of the American 


Association of Universities admits the accep- 


tance of such a substitution. For a candidate 


f 


ing in a field where such an instrument as 
isties is needed, there are, therefore, three 


stead of two technical requirements. 


Whatever may be the “paper” language re- 


urements for the Ph.D. it is evident that in 


- 


admin . ; 
1dministration many are passed through 
} 


0 do not have “a ready reading knowledge.” 


a ‘standing start’ I made my French in 
months.” “TI never could read German 
examiner knew it, but I was passed.” 


“My examinations were a farce, as were those 
of others in my graduate school.” “Whatever 
may have been the truth of it, it was rumored 
that our professors could not themselves read 
much German or French. At least they gave 
us no assignments.” Such statements as these 
occurred many times in the replies received. 
Based on the evidence returned from 2,325 
doctors of philosophy we shall not be far out 
of the way if we conclude that, under present 
conditions, our actual Ph.D. language attain- 
ment is not on the average sufficient to make the 
languages function satisfactorily as tools, as 
culture or as hurdles. 

A strange fact which appears from the study 
is that the value of the languages is often most 
strongly stressed by those who readily admit 
they have read but little. In numerous instances 
persons who according to their own statements 
had never read a total of more than one hun- 
dred or two hundred pages of German or 
French from their entrance into the graduate 
school up to the day of answering our inquiry 
assert with finality that German and French are 
indispensable to advanced scholarship. Do such 
persons, in Thorndike’s phrase of “defining a 
thing by its absence,” really feel their own 
handicap? Or, recognizing their own linguistic 
shortcomings, do they set at work a “defense 
mechanism”? Or are they uncritically follow- 
ing tradition and ascribing a high value to the 
languages in order to be in good company? 

Nothing is clearer from our inquiry than the 
fact that there is general dissatisfaction, regard- 
less of fields or specialties, with the whole lan- 
guage situation in American education. Espe- 
cially is the foreign language instruction given 
both in high school and college criticized. The 
complaint is made that prospective science stu- 
dents are held to plays, fiction and literature in 
general to the exclusion of the vocabulary and 
thought forms of science, and that grammar is 
overemphasized at the expense of vocabulary 
and abundant practice in reading. Most em 
phatie criticism of all, however, is that against 
the typical “Ph.D. course” for graduate stu- 
dents which employs the method and often the 
materials of the high school and the college in- 
stead of the literature of the field concerned. 

In the minds of many doctors of philosophy 
teaching is ranked distinctly below research as 
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a vocation. There are those who would give all 
prospective teachers who reach stated require- 
ments some new advanced degree, reserving the 
Ph.D. degree for the research specialist. Some 
are convinced that education, sociology and en- 
gineering are fields from which the Ph.D. de- 
gree should be totally excluded. The subsidiz- 
ing of research at the expense of teaching is, 
of course, no new thing. In universities every- 
where the man who “produce s” is at an advan- 
tage in salary and promotions over the one who 
only teaches. In theory we may agree that 
nothing which goes on in the social process is 
of greater importance than the education of 
the young. In practice we do not believe it, 
as is shown by our practical rewards and 
classification. 

In this connection it is of interest to note that 
of the 2,325 doctors reporting, teaching is the 
present occupation of 71 per cent. (some re- 
search may accompany the teaching); research 
(with no teaching) of 27 per cent. The remain- 
ing 2 per cent. are distributed among various 
occupations. Of the teachers 63 per cent. are 
in universities, 34 per cent. in colleges or nor- 
mal schools, 3 per cent. in public schools. A 
considerable (but unknown) proportion of the 
research workers are connected with industrial 
or commercial concerns. Mathematics with 98 
per cent. has the largest proportion devoted to 
teaching; chemistry with 47 per cent. the 
smallest. 

It will be of interest to quote a few typical 
comments written by the doctors themselves: 


From zoology.—I am firmly opposed to the re- 
quirement of a reading knowledge of any foreign 
language, because: (1) The time spent by gradu- 
ate students in preparation might be better used on 
their researches. (2) Worth-while foreign materials 
are usually translated into English and the trans- 
lations are of more value to the student than the 
originals. (3) The great majority of Ph.D. people 
do not use their reading knowledge of foreign 
languages. (4) Those who do use foreign lan- 
guages would use them irrespective of any require- 
ments of the graduate schools. 

From economics.—I believe the language re- 
quirement for the doctorate sound: (1) To enlarge 
sympathetic understanding of the view-points of 
other nations. (2) To make available significant 
material in the original. (3) To develop and en- 
courage the critical faculty in respect to foreign 


scholarship. (4) To overcome cowardic about 
acquiring foreign languages as tools of scholarship 


(5) To facilitate the breadth of culture }y oming 
to a scholar. (6) To offset the American genins 
for technical perfection at the cost of breadth of 
grasp. 

From English.—I am in full sympathy with the 
desire of men at work in ‘‘ pure science,’’ practical 
‘*law,’’ ‘‘education’’ and kindred fields where 
**suecess’’ is possible without a sound knowledge 
of the history of thought, to avoid language re 
quirements. They should be encouraged to the 
absolute neglect of the languages. Thus there 
would be no possibility of illusion about their ip. 
tellectual aims and attainments on the part of the 
educated public. 

From geology.—From 1919 to 1925 I taught 
economic geology at the universities of Chicago, 
Kansas and Harvard. The foreign languages were 
not necessary in any of my research or teaching. 

From chemistry.—Language departments in gen- 
eral suffer from the contemptuous, cancerous mal- 
ady of feeling very sure that their line is necessary 
and sufficient for scholastic achievement in any 
field. 

From political science.—I had had one year of 
German a number of years preceding, but no 
French. To prepare for and pass the examinations 
I studied as follows: French, two months, three 
lessons a week; German, two months, five lessons a 


week. An amusing farce. 


The foreign language question for Ph.D.’s is 
not settled—it is just opening up. The report 
of the present inquiry already referred to con- 
tains much of both fact and opinion. A further 
study is still needed. Let each separate field of 
scholarship appoint a fact-finding commission 
to discover: (1) The amount of significant ma- 
terial appearing over a given period in each 
foreign language; (2) the proportion of this 
which is translated into English within a given 
time; (3) the amount and adequacy of the ab- 
stracting done; (4) the practicability of a 
system of departmental translators; (5) work- 
able plans for making more practical use of 
foreign language materials in courses, seminars 
and researches in the graduate school. 

Then let some agency bring these fact-studies 
all together and give us their results. With this 
done we should be nearer the solution of the 
language question than we are at present. 

Georce H. Betts 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 








